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Cihe Child Who Won 
the Hearts of All 


A true-life story, showing how 
a woman successfully dealt with 
the responsibilities of mother- 
hood and brought up a child 
whom everyone admi 


BEAUTIFUL and wonderful experi- 
A ence it was to see the growing up of 

little Judith. The pinky, chubby tot 
with her gurgles of delight tugged at the 
heart-strings of everyone who saw her. 

As babyhood grew into girlhood, all the 
lovable traits and good qualities which 
parents hope their children will have 
seemed to be combined in little Judith. 

The joy of it all was the mother’s friends 
were as completely captivated by the charms 
of Judith as was the mother herself. 

One bright day, while taking my morn- 
ing walk in the park, I found Judith and 
her mother playing hide-and-seek. Ju- 
dith’s mother and I sat down on the grass 
for a visit—and Judith played around. 

We talked about the child. AsI watched 
her playing around I thought of. the tre- 
mendous responsibility of the mother. I 
asked her how she had met it. And this 
is what she told me: 

“‘When Judith was born, my first feel- 
ing was one of utter helplessness. I knew 
nothing about caring for a child. I was 
afraid that I might do the wrong thing. I 
wondered if other mothers had had that 
same haunting fear for their child’s welfare. 

“Never shall I forget the day when my 
helplessness overwhelmed me. Judith was 
just old enough to begin to notice things 
and to ask questions. 

“TI had corrected her for striking me in 

the face with 


a ball. ae 

t t t 
WOULD YOU | and had my 
LIKE TO KNOW | back to her 


for a moment. 
As I turned 
around, there 
to correct mistakes of was Judith, in 

early training? an attitude of 
— child from cry- defiance, mak- 
ing a face at 
me! 

“For a mo- 
mentIcouldn’t 
move nor 
speak. Was it 
possible that 
Judith didn’t 
love me and 
had lost con- 
fidence in me? 


HOW— 


to obtain cheerful obedi- 
ence always? 


to suppress temper in 
children without pun- 
ishment? 

to succeed with child of 
any o- without dis- 
play authority? 

to See the “Why” 


habit in regard to com- 
mands? 
toprevent ne and 


to cure ee 
Disrespect? Sauciness? 
to teach unselfishness? 
Carefulness? Fairness? 


. “For days I 
<a ere struggled with 
to cure a child of the the problem. I 
to keep a boy at home | Tealized that 

in the evening? something had 


to cure a child of say- 
ing, ‘‘I don’t want to’’? 
to teach a child to go 


tobe done, and 
quickly. 


willingly to bed? good 
a child who fortune I 
laughs at commands? learned of the 


to overcome obstinacy? 

to cultivate mental con- 
centration? 

to teach honesty and 


Parents’ Asso- 
ciation, formed 


truthfulness? for the ,Pur- 
These are only a few of pose of giving 
many questions explained the very infor- 


in a way that makes appli- 
cation of the principles 
involved easy. 


mation I was 
seeking. I 
wrote and 








learned about the new method of Child 
Training prepared by Professor Beery, 
President of the Association. 

“The help I immediately received came 
as a revelation to me. 

“From that day on my whole method of 
—- with Judith was changed. Methods 
I had been using were entirely wrong— 
my Sait was torn with remorse. Was it 
possible that I had been guilty of a ter- 
rible injustice to Judith—that through 
ignorance I had deliberately destroyed the 
best in her character and had fostered bad 
habits and tendencies that might always 
remain with her 

“Professor Beery’ s new method explained 
how best to overcome the faults of early 
training.” 

“These revelations gave me a most 
wonderful feeling of confidence. I learned 
how to control Judith—to break naughty 
little habits just taking root, and to nour- 
ish the sweet ways which everyone loved. 
I give full credit to The Parents’ Associa- 
tion and its remarkable new method.” 


Fulfilling the Sacred Trust 
of Parenthood 


oe is no greater responsibility in the 
world than that of being a parent. A 
child is what its parents make it. Heredity, 
environment and education all count, it’s 
true. But all these a are as nothing 
compared with the right training in a child’s 
tender and flexible years. 

To love and cherish one’s children is the 
joy of parenthood. But something more 
than love is due to a child. And this is the 
right training—training that builds sturdy 
health of body, fineness of mind, nobility 
of character. 

Today the Parents’ Association is bring- 
ing a great constructive help to 30,000 
members in the attainment of this high 
ideal of parenthood. 

To.know that the training you are giving 
your children will bring forth the finest 
and noblest in thier character—to be sure 
that you are fitting them for the highest 
success in life—to proud of them and 
to know that they are proud of you, that 
their hearts will be filled with gratitude 
for the advantages you have given them— 
that is what The Parents’ Association may 





mean to you as a parent, as it has to so 
many others. 

Now for the first time there is a scientific 
method in child training, founded on the 
principle that confidence is the basis of 
control. This new system shows you how 
in your own home to correct the cause of 
disobedience, wilfulness, untruthfulness and 
other dangerous habits which, if not prop- 
erly remedied, lead to dire consequences. 
This new method removes the cause—not by 
punishment or scolding but by confidence 
and cooperation along lines which are 
amazingly easy for any parent to apply 
instantly—whether the child is still in the 
cradle or is eighteen years old. 

It does not deal in generalities. It 
shows by concrete illustrations and detailed 
explanations exactly how to meet every 
emergency. 


A New Method Built on the True 
Child Nature 


HE Parents’ Association devoted to 


scientific child training was founded 
jeder ype gg C. Beery, A.B., M.A, 
arvard and Columbia), after years of 
scientific research and practical experience 
in child training. Professor Beery is 
regarded as one 0} ‘the greatest authorities 
on child training. 

And because fis method is founded on a 
sound, basic truth, it is simplicity itself. 
It makes it easier to have your children 
all that you desire them to bedient, 
unselfish, well-bred, and truthful rather 
than disobedient, selfish, rude, disrespect- 
ful, secretive and untruthful. 

Bringing up children need no longer be 
a trial, but a supreme pleasure—a beautiful 
experience in which the parent shares 
every confidence, every joy and sorrow 
of the child, and at the same time has its 
unqualified respect. 


Send No Money 


We shall be glad to send you free of charge our new 
booklet ‘‘ New Methods in Child Training,’’ together 
with full particulars of the work of the Association 
and the special benefits it offers to members at an 
expense which is trifling as ee with 
remarkable results to be secured 

For the sake of your children, - and for your own 
sake, write for this free 
booklet now—before you 
ay this m ine aside. 

If this ey answers 
only a few of the ques- 
tions that have perplexed 
you, you will be glad that 
yousentforit—anditmay . 

m to you undreamed 
possibilities of success- 
ful parenthood. d it 
is only a matter of sen 
the coupon or a post 


THE PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
Dept. 964 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


FREE BOOK COUPON 
THE PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 964, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Please send me your booklet “New Methods in 
Child Training,” and Information about The Parents’ 


Association, free of charge. This does not obligate 
me in any way. 
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That First Day of Doubt— 
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What 
Every Mother 
Hopes— 











What mother has not felt it coming—seen the indications of its approach? What mother 
has not faced it with a sense of helplessmess? What mother has not wondered if the 
love and care of early years had not been forgotten when the first misgiving comes? 


E DAY is known only too well 
to thousands of mothers—that day 
when the child seems suddenly to 

break the close bonds of attachment, to 
assert a new independence, to have the 
air of saying: “Mother, I don’t need you 
any more.” 


Perhaps you have already noticed 
the first warning signals. Perhaps your 
child is beginning to be something of a 
stranger—to you, his mother. Perhaps 
you are wishing at this moment with all 
your heart that the days would return when 
your child came to you with every little 
question, every little trouble. 


What can you do? Every Mother 
hopes and prays that the ties that bind her 
child | to her will never loosen, that her influ- 
ence will grow through the growing years, 
that a comradeship and understanding will 
spring up and carry on forever. But what 
can you do? 


The Way to Keep the Trust 


There is a sure way, a certain 
way in which. we can hold the trust, the 
confidence, the comradeship of our children 
—can keep them from becoming strangers, 
aliens! A child’s mind is like his body — 
it must have food—more and more f all 
the time. There comes a time when every 
child exhausts familiar knowledge, when he 
begins reaching out, demanding new facts, 
new ideas to supply his ever-hungry mind. 


When this time comes, he turns 
to his mother, as he has always before 
turned to his mother. Then you, his 
mother, must be prepared to give him what 
he craves, to answer his questions, or to 
lead him yourself to the place where he can 


find the answers. 


If you are prepared, if you can 
always give him the information and the 
i you will draw 


inspiration he seeks, then 


tighter every day the bonds of confidence 
and understanding. But if you cannot 
satisfy that eager curiosity, he begins to 
seek knowledge elsewhere, and you find 
that his mind and character are being 
molded by others. 


How to Find the Answers 


But how, you ask, will a busy 
mother find time to help her child in this 
way? ‘The wisest man could not answer 
offhand the hundreds of questions that a 
normal child asks daily. ow, then, can 
you hope to have always at hand the means 
to satisfy your child’s busy mind and give 
him the knowledge he demands? 


This problem has been solved. A 
of America’s foremost educators, 

Sided by many of the country’s most 
skillful writers, have solved it. After years 
of study and unceasing labor, they evolved 
the ideal foundation for all Home Educa- 
tion, the ideal method which links parent 
and child in a fine helpful comradeship 
— early youth to manhood and woman- 


The result is COMPTON’S PIC- 
TURED ENCYCLOPEDIA. Do not let 
that word “encyclopedia” mi you. 
It simply means a complete eu survey of all 
human knowl in that sense 
Compton's is a real encyclopedia. But 
otherwise it has nothing in common with 
those oldtime dull and 
have borne that name. 


volumes which 


In the Language 
of the Home 


Without sacrificing one bit of scien- 
tific maouepan: without dodging any 


culties, — speaks in ro, lan 
guage, in the language your c 
understand. Whether you read about the 






simple animals and plants to a child of four; 
or whether you give it to a boy of twelve 
who is puzzled about the latest scientific 
invention—Compton’s will prove equally 
fascinating. 

The Compton pictures form the 
most complete and interesting collection 


ever gathered into one set of books. They 
alone will satisfy the picture-craving of an 
entire childh 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
is more than a set of books. It is an oppor- 
tunity for parents to keep that control and 
home influence over their which 


insures sound ideas and sound character. 


More important than any other 
books in the world are the books we 
give our children to read. For those 
books plant the seeds which later grow 
to strength or weakness, success or 
failure. Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia is made to meet that great 
responsibility. 


If this is your problem, if you 
feel that you would like to have eheage 
at your side a fine —s helper that 
will constantly draw your child into closer 
comradeship, then this is the answer to 
your need. coupon below, or a letter 
containing _— mame and address, will 
pine you the full story of Compton’s. 

it now. 


en eng hrc ante gocher: Meese Reet ss oe 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY I 


Dept. 264, 58 E. Washington St. 
Genes Illinois 


I 

I 

l Gentlemen: Please send me free, and with- 
[ out obligation on my part, your 96-page 
I booklet describing Compton's Pictured En- 

cyclopedia. 
| 
tL 
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SPRING SAILING 


VER flower-laden trees All Beauty's awake 
On a shower-laden breeze When this journey we take, 
We're sailing to spring blossom lands, Mother Nature is reigning supreme; 
Where perfumes most rare With gay blossoms tender 
Are filling the air She's robing in splendor, 
And lily cups bloom in our hands. And springtime’s no longer a dream. 


Before we return 
We're hoping to learn 
Much wisdom from ant, frog and 
bird; 
Then homeward we'll sail 
With many a tale 
That only the poets can word. 
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THE SURPRISE 


FANNIE R. BUCHANAN 
“THis morning, plain as plain could be, 


A little birdie called to me 
“Come out! Come out! Come out and see!” 


A butterfly all bright and gay 
Went flitting on to show the way. 
‘Just follow me!” he seemed to say. 


And all around I heard the bees 
Whispering something to the breeze, 
I thought they whispered, “‘Apple trees!” 


And then—I shouted with delight— 
Some one had been there in the night 
And turned the trees all pink and white! 








family, how- 
ever, as he has over 
forty brothers and 
sisters. He had 
many more baby 
brothers and sisters 
in the beginning, but 
only about half of 
them ever grew up 
into real frogs. 
Hopper—or shall 
we call him just Hop, 
for that is the name 
he is commonly 
known by down at 
the old mill pond 
where he lives—is a 
very lively little fel- 
low. When he first 
came into the world 
he was just a little 
tadpole or polliwog, 
and looked more like 
a minnow than a 


frog. He was dark brown in color then and 
had no legs, but he had a tail like a little fish. 


LITTLE tae 
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By E. HUGH SHERWOOD 


Author of Bobbie Bubbles and Jack Jingling in Jungleland, etc 


~ FOPPER CROAKER is just a little, 
green frog. He is one of a very large 


THE TADPOLE 


MARY CROWELL 


"T HERE was once a little tadpole, 
Who lived down in a pool, 
And every day he wriggled 
With his brothers off to school. 


In the sunlit, shallow water 
He quickly learned to: swim— 
And never guessed what Nature 
Was going to do to him. 


But soon he sprouted hands and feet, 
His eyes began to poke; 

His voice changed from soprano 
To a harsh and hollow croak. 


His little tail grew shorter, 
His body round and plump: 
He didn't swim so very much, 
For now he'd learned to jump. 


One day he slowly scrambled up 
To sit down on a log, 

And, on looking in the water, 
He found he was a frog! 
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There were nearly a hundred of Hop’s 
little brothers and sisters in the beginning, 


and they used to 
swim and play in 
schools in the shal- 
low water near the 
shore. Not the kind 
of schools that you 
think of, with desks 
and chairs. Oh, no! 
A school of polliwogs 
is just a group of 
little wiggly, fishlike 
creatures, each one 
about an inch long; 
and they all stay 
close together, never 
venturing very far 
away from the other 
members. of the 
family. 

Sometimes when 
they were playing a 
big bass fish or a dog 
fish would dart in 
among them and 


devour several of the little polliwogs. This 
was the reason that only about half of the 
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family ever grew up into grown-up green frogs. 

Now at first Hop didn’t look a bit like his 
Mamma Frog, because the big frogs had legs 
and no tails. This worried Hop sometimes 
because he wanted to be a real frog, but his 
Mamma would just say, “Don’t worry; just 
wait a while.” 

One day Hop didn’t feel just right. He 
felt all out of proportion and he didn’t know 
just how to get 
around in the way 
he had been doing, 
so he basked in 
the warm water of 
the shallows just 
thinking and roll- 
ing around. And 
then all of a sud- 
den he knew what 
was wrong with 
him. His legs 
were beginning to 
grow! How proud 
he was then! And 
he never did for- 
get the day when 
his tail dropped off. 
It didn’t hurt him 
a bit, and he could 
swim so much 
better without it. 
He felt that he 
was a real grown- 
up then, just as children are proud when 
they shed their baby dresses. 

Hop’s life from the very beginning was full 
of adventure and song. When his parents 
were not teaching him how to elude his 
enemies, they were showing him how to sing. 
But the first thing he had to learn was always 
to be on the alert for the natural enemies of 
_ all frogs—old sly, slow Mr. Turtle; the dash- 
ing, flashing Bass Fish; the swooping swish 
of the wild birds; and the gliding, darting 
snakes that were always to be found looking 
around hungrily for something good to eat. 
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Old Mamma Frog cautioned him that unless 
he learned how to hide and evade these ene- 
mies of frogdom, he would some day be gob- 
bled up by them; so he learned how to hide 
among the grasses and the lily pads in such a 
manner that it was practically impossible for 
the keenest eye to see him. He learned how 
to jump quickly and at just the right time, 
how to dart and swim zig-zag in order to make 

it hard for his 

enemies to follow 
him, and how to 
make himself in- 
conspicuous by 
getting onto some- 
thing that was just 
the color of his 
skin. Before he 
lost his tail he was 
brown, but when 
he became a real 
frog he began to 
change in color, 
and his skin grad- 

ually changed to a 

pretty dark green. 

With all his cun- 
ning, though, he 
met with a sad ac- 
cident. One time 

' he was sitting on 

a big lily pad, tak- 

ing a sun _ bath. 
He thought nothing down in the water could 
see him, but one of his feet must have 
showed over the edge, for all at once there 
was a big splash and he felt as though his 
foot had been caught in a vice. He tried to 
jump, but something held him back; and 
when he looked around, there was a horrid 
old turtle, with his eyes glowing at him, 
probably gloating over the fine meal he was 
about to have. Hop was not inclined to 
serve that dinner to the old turtle, though, 
so he gave another frantic jump, and joy! 
he was loose! But oh, how his foot did hurt! 
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When he got to a safe 
place and had time to 
look, he found that one 
of his toes was missing. 

For a while the loss of 
this toe bothered him 
some in swimming, until 
he became used to handling his foot without 
it; but it also taught him the lesson of always 
being on the watch, and after that he was 
always very 
careful to sit 
in the middle 
of the lily pads 
so his feet 
would not 
show over the 





edge. 
One of the 
things Hop Merl 


Wi 
to learn to = My L Ce 


sing ’ and in A, Z 6 


the beginning 
his songs were 
a sorry effort. 
His little 
croakings were 
really funny, 
but they were 
not very loud, 
so no one paid 
much atten- 
tion to him and 
he kept on try- 
ing every evening when all the rest of the 
frogs were joining in their good-night song. 
They made so much noise that, although 
it sometimes seemed that Hop almost burst 
his throat, he could make no one hear him. 
That was the time he liked best, for, of 


had to do was > 
Kel } 


course, Hop had to do some things and . 


learn some lessons that he didn’t like, just 
like boys and girls. 

Especially did he dislike to be forever on 
the lookout for an enemy. 





LIFE 
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“All animals are your 
enemies,” was what his 
mother told him from 
the very first. ‘Choose mn i 
your playmates and 
friends among your own 
people.”’ 

He tried to remember this all the time. He 
had very keen eyesight, like all other frogs, 
and besides wanting to sing as loud as any 
of the big 
frogs, his 
greatest ambi- 
tion was to 
learn to jump 
farther than 
any of the 
other frogs in 
the pond. 

One day he 
ventured out 
on the shore 
of the pond 
and wandered 
quite a dis- 
tance back into 
the road look- 
ing for grass- 
hoppers and 
crickets, of 
which he was 
very fond. All 
at once he 
heard a sound 
that frightened 
him. A little boy came along the road 
carrying a tin pail. Hop made a frantic 
effort to get back to the pond, but the little 
boy spied him and gave chase, and before 
he could reach the water the boy had him. 
He wiggled and pulled his legs, but the boy 
put him into the pail and covered it up. 

Poor Hop! He bruised his head bump- 
ing it against the lid trying to get out, and it 
was so dark he could not see a thing, but he 
knew that he was being carried somewhere. 
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Finally, after a long 
journey, the cover of the 
pail was lifted and Hop 
found himself on the 
back porch of a big 
house. The boy was 
showing him to a nice 
looking lady and telling her how much fun 
he had in catching the little frog. 

“Oh, but don’t you know, Jimmie,” 
exclaimed the 
lady, “‘that it 
is wrong to 
catch the frogs 
and make 
them suffer by 
shutting them 
up that way. 
Why, you 
should be kind 
to the frogs; 
they are truly 
the first ones 
who tell us 
when Spring is 
really here. 
They are the 
true heralders 
of sunshine 
and Spring, 
and when you 
hear the frogs ° 
singing when it 
begins to get 
dark, you 
know that Spring has actually come.” 

“But, Mother, dear, where do the frogs 
go in the winter time?” asked Jimmie. 
“They have no clothes and no warm fur like 
a pussy cat.” 

“Why, in the fall,” explained Mother, 
““when frost begins to come and it gets cold, 
the frogs burrow into the mud and sleep the 
whole winter through. Then when Spring 
comes and the sun melts the snow and ice, 
even before the leaves or the flowers show 
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their faces, the little 
frogs awaken and begin 
singing their songs of 
joy and gladness. The 
Mamma frogs and the 
baby frogs with their 
minor key of ‘Cr-r-o-a-k,’ | 
and the deep voice of the old Papa frogs, 
that sounds a good deal like ‘J-j-u-ug o’ 
r-r-u-u-m! J-j-u-u-g 0’ r-r-u-m-m!’ ” 
Jimmie was 
very much 
interested, and 
thought he 
would like to 
get better ac- 
quainted with 
his new little 
friend, and he 
did not want 
to take him 
back to the 
pond, as his 
mother sug- 
gested; so they 
planned it all 
out sitting 
there on the 
porch steps. 
Jimmie took 
Hop down to 
the old spring 
in back of the 
mill. This 
spring was at 
the bottom of a barrel which had been 
sunken in the ground and which was always 
about half full of water. Jimmie put some 
blocks and some moss into the water so it 
would be more comfortable for Hop, and 
then slowly turned the pail up and let him 
jump into the water ker-splash! How Hop 
did swim around and stretch his legs! He 
went all around the edge of the barrel trying 
to find some place of escape, but after a 
long time he found it was not such a bad 
(Continued on page 246) 
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THE LILY QUEENS 


MARIAN RYAN 


N one far corner of the yard 
Tall purple lilies grow. 
Some people call them iris flowers; 
I call them queens, for, oh! 


They are exceeding straight and tall; 
Like royal folk they seem. 

I play they are fair princesses 
Enchanted in a dream. 


I think at night sometimes they walk 
And wave their scepters bright, 

And trail their purple robes all in 
The garden's pale moonlight. 


Then, as they walk, the other flowers 
All bend quite low to them; 

The hollyhocks, so stiff and tall, 

Bow on each stately stem; 


The roses gently send their pink 
Sweet petals showering down 

To make a carpet for each queen 
In royal purple gown. 


But when the sun comes peeping up 
The lily queens must go 

To their own garden spot and be 
Just flowers in a row. 
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PUZZLE—FIND THE EASTER RABBIT 
HELEN HUDSON 


ih f 


“THE Easter Rabbit's been around _—__ Perhaps he’s not departed, 
It's very plain to see— But lingers till we spy 
Each garden corner shows us this, Each gaily tinted Easter egg 


As we search merrily. He's dipped in magic dye. 
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THE EASTER PARADE 


By ROBERTA SYMMES 


HE old Red Rooster started it all. “Cock- 
a-doodle-doo!’ he crowed very early Easter 
morning. Then he flapped his 

x wings and called again, ““Cock- 
Sp) a-doodle-doo!"" Of course this 


} si really meant “Oh, such news, 
a 
<7 





Ny 
7 





such news!” 

Of course the Black Hen 
stopped scratching for her Eas- 
ter breakfast, and came run- 
ning as fast as she could. 
“What is it?) What is it?” she 
asked, though “‘Cackle-cackle- 
cackle’” was the way she said it. 

But the Red Rooster only repeated louder than 
ever, *Cock-a-doodle-doo!” 

Then the Brown Hen jumped off her nest and came 
hurrying up. ““Cluck-cluck-cluck!”’ she cried. *“What 
is it?” 

“Come and see,” replied the Black Hen, and she 
fell in line behind the Red Rooster, who by this time 
was running very fast indeed. 

Then the Brown Hen followed the Black Hen and 
she called, *“Cluck-cluck-cluck!"" very loudly, so that 
the White Pullet heard her and 
dropped the fat worm she had just 
found. 

“What is it? 









WHAT IS IT?” she 
begged in great excitement, as she AW: “wv 
tried to keep step with the Red S i) a or 
Rooster, the Brown Hen, and | 

the Black Hen. 

“Come. and see!” an- 
swered the Brown Hen, 
and on they went. 

“Cackle-cackle- _, 
cackle!"’ called the “ 
White Pullet, 
shrilly. ene 

“What is it? 

WHAT IS IT?” the Waddly Duck wanted to know. 

“Come and see!’ replied the White Pullet, and 
so the Waddly Duck joined the procession, and on 
they hurried—the Red Rooster, the Black Hen, the 
Brown Hen, the White Pullet, and the Waddly 
Duck. 


‘“Quack-quack-quack!"” went the Waddly Duck, 
trying to keep up with the others. 

“What is it? WHAT IS IT?” urged Old Gray 
Gander, who was standing on one foot, when he saw 
them coming in such a hurry. 

“Come 
and see! 
Come and 
see!” re- 
plied the 
Waddly 
Duck, and 
so he join- 
edthe 
Easter 
Parade. 
Then the = 
Turkey oe 
Gobbler Ss 
came up. _ 

“What is it? Oh! WHAT IS IT?” he asked. 

“Come and see!’ was all that Old Gray Gander 
would tell him, because it was all he knew himself. 
So the Turkey Gobbler fell in line with the others, 
and he called, **Gobble-gobble-gobble-gobble!"" and 
by this time little Bobby grew interested and came 
running as fast as his fat little legs could carry him. 

“What is it? WHAT IS IT?" hecried, eagerly. 

“Come and see! Come and see!’ replied Old 
Turkey Gobbler, and Bobby joined the long line— 
Red Rooster, Black Hen, Brown Hen, White Pullet, 
Waddly Duck, Gray Gander, and Turkey Gobbler. 

At last they paused. 

“Here we are! Here we are!’ cried Red Rooster, 
proudly. “JUST LOOK! JUST LOOK!” 

Then such excitement as followed! You never 
saw anything like it! Every one began talking. 

‘“Cock-a-doodle-doo!”" 

“Cackle-cackle-cackle!”" 

“Cluck-cluck-cluck!” 

““Quack-quack-quack!”’ 

“Caw-caw-caw!" 

‘“Gobble-gobble-gobble!”" 

For, you see, they were congratulating Mrs. 
Mother Hen on her twelve brand-new yellow baby 
biddies! 
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NURSERY NUGGETS 


FUNNY BUNNY’S FISHING TRIP 


RAYMOND KELLY 






HE funny little Bunny took a funny fishing trip. 
He tied a piece of clothesline to a farmer's buggy-whip. 






He made a hook of wire and he baited it with grass; 
Then threw it out into the lake to catch a speckled bass. 


He smiled then gaily to himself a happy little smile. 
Said he, “I know I'll dine tonight; yes, dine in merry style.” 









He caught a solemn oyster and a silver-throated whale; 
Then dumped them both together in a fifteen-gallon pail. 












The funny little bunny then approached a nearby sty; 
“Come Mr. Pig at once,” said he, “‘for I have fish to fry. 






‘“‘Now roll them both in olive oil and garnish well with greens. 
I like my whales browned to a turn, my oysters in tureens. 


“T'll have a pot of coffee, too, with whipped cream on the side; 
Now hurry, for I'm hungry and I like my whales fresh-fried.”’ 





Said Piggy to the bunny then, ‘‘A pleasure ‘tis to serve; 


But show me first your money, son—from that I never 
swerve.” 






The funny little bunny ate and ate and ate and ate; 
He ate so much that he increased a quarter pound in weight. 


He finished half the oyster and the whole of that big whale, 
Yes, ate it, every single bit, except the fins and tail. 








By Alfred Wideman 





TOYTOWN WITNESSES 

BIG SOCIETY EVENT 
Seldom in the histories of dollies 
and Teddy Bears does there occur 
such a brilliant affair as was wit- 
nessed last Thursday night by the 
reporter for the ‘Tattler.’ You 
see, these little folks of Toytown 
like to celebrate on important 
occasions, just as little boys and 
girls do; and so on the twenty- 
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unless tied to the chandelier by 
a string, so he had to abandon the 
idea and rattle over on his tin 
wheels. 

Soon the guests were all there, 
and the banquet was begun. A 
long table, made up of several 
shoe boxes laid end to end, was 
covered with four beautiful linen 
handkerchiefs which one dollie bor- 
rowed from her little mamma. A 


which consisted of a burnt match 
salad that was delicious. Kernels 
of corn were next passed around, 
one to each guest, and the plush 
monkey forgot his manners and put 
the whole kernel in his mouth at 
once, choking so violently that the 
wooden giraffe had to kick him on 
the back to stop his coughing. 
There was a mighty shout of 
approval when the dessert appeared, 





fifth wedding anniversary of the 
two elephants in Noah's Ark, a 
grand celebration was held. 

The reporter was at the Ark 
very early, in order not to miss 
the entry of a single guest. Soon 
the little folks began to arrive. 
There were Teddy Bears in blue 
overalls, bears in cheesecloth pants 
and shoestring belts, bears with 
blue silk neck ribbons, and bears 


in plain bear fur. There were 
wax dolls, china dolls, big dolls, 
little dolls, dirty old dolls, and 


shiny new ones. The well-known 
old plush monkey came late, and 
forgot to wipe his feet on the 
washcloth doormat, whereupon he 
was pushed out and made to per- 
form that ceremony before he was 
allowed to go in. 

Six fashionable dollies, who had 
more buttons to spend than the 
others, hired a kiddie kar and 
drove to the Ark in fine style. 
Anastasia Gladsmile, the imported 
doll, motored up in her roller 
skate. One foolish little wooden 
horse tried to create a sensation 
by flying to the Ark in his little 
papas tin airplane, but lacked 
enough horse sense to _ realize 
that the machine would not fly 


bouquet of exquisite celery leaves 
graced either end of the shoe-box 


table. At each place lay a set of 
three toothpicks, which dollies find 
quite handy to use in place of 
knives and forks. 

Finally all the guests found 
their places on either side of the 
two old elephants, and the photog- 
rapher for the “Tattler” took a 
flashlight photograph, to show you 
how the merry little group looked. 
One nervous little dollie was so 
startled by the sound of the 
flashlight that she jumped clear 
out of her shoes, and two gallant 
Teddy Bears nearly upset the 
table in their mad scramble to 
help her put them on again. 

When everyone had calmed down 
a bit, three black bears wearing 
handkerchiefs for aprons came in, 
bringing the food. You never could 
imagine what wonderful things 
they had to eat, so we'll tell you. 
First a large helping of broken 
chewing gum was passed around 
in a bowl consisting of half of a 
hollow rubber ball. This brought 
great screams of delight from the 
Teddies, but most of the refined 
dollies thought the dish vulgar, 
and waited for the next course, 
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for it was the toy folks’ idea of a 
rare treat—crepe paper jellyrolls 
stuffed with cotton! A_ thimble 
filled to the brim was passed around 
for use as a fingerbowl, but when 
it reached the elephants they drank 
the water through their trunks. 
Of course, since they were the guests 
of honor, the other toys refrained 
from laughing at them, but a great 
many giggles were heard. 

After the table had been cleared, 
the wooden giraffe rose stiffly to 
his feet and said a few words to 
the elephant guests of honor, con- 
gratulating them on the occasion, 
and stating that the toys had 
bought for them a little gift, by 
which to remember the occasion; 
whereupon he made a polite bow 
with his entire neck, and presented 
each of the elephants with a 
handsome pink tail ribbon. A 
mighty burst of applause followed 
his act, and cries of “Speech! 
Speech! were shouted to the old 
elephants. Just at that point, 
however, old Noah, who is very 
strict, put out the lights, and the 
merry crowd of toys hurried home, 
to refresh themselves for the next 
day's play with their little papas 
and mammas. 
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By - Esrex1e - Harrier - Rossims 


THE UNFINISHED SERMON 


A BEE had been ringing the Blue Bells for hours, 


And the Trillium trilled till she woke all the 
flowers, 


For Jack in his Pulpit, from out the dark wood, 


Was to preach to the flowers, on “How to be 
good.” 


The bright Cardinal flower, a Monk's Hood on 
his head, 


Stood listening with reverence to words that were 
said. 


But a mischievous Violet gave Jewel Weed a 
poke. 


And the Frogs laughed so hard that it made Artie 
Choke. 


The Crocus played pranks and the Blossoms of 
Cherry 


Were sent home and scolded by old Elder Berry. 
Then Jack simply said, “Why, I can’t for my life 


Make my audience hear, for there’s too much Loose 
Strife.” 


So he packed up ‘his sermons and left for his hill 
And talked all the way with a gay Daffodil. 
It's useless to scold when they're so 
full of play. 
I'll have to return on some dark, 
gloomy day! 
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WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY BESS DEVINE JEWELL 1 
_ Easter Morn Pudgy walked to church much It was very windy, and after he went some 
impressed with his looks, for he had a new suit distance a strong gust blew the umbrella inside 
n everything out 
JUST LIKE THIS JUST LIKE THIS 
After walking a block, he was greatly dis- Finally he remembered it was April First, and 
tressed to find it was beginning to rain big, fat | decided Spring was April fooling him, so instead 
| drops of crying he laughed 
JUST LIKE THIS JUST LIKE THIS 





He lost no time in getting back home for arr Suddenly facing the wind the umbrella turned 
umbrella, and then he started out again well right side out again. Pudgy peeked up at the 
protected sky and said ‘‘April Fool!” 


JUST LIKE THIS JUST LIKE THIS 
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THE VOICE FROM THE CHIMNEY 


By JAMES J. DEEHAN 


HE wind blew a late winter gale. It 
pelted the cold rain against the sturdy 
walls of the little cabin. It whistled 

‘round the corners and roared down the 
chimney but the chimney laughed deep in 
its red throat. It knew how warm and cosy 
was the interior of the cabin and so it mocked 
the Storm King’s might. 

Betty Ramsey lifted the curtain of the 
cabin window and peered out. Then she 
let it fall back and turned 
to her brother. “Ted,” said 
she, “I know that book is 
very thrilling, but hadn’t one 
of us now better go over to 
the house and phone to 
mother? She told us to call 
her up towards evening and 
let her know how we were 
getting along here alone.” 


“Oh, what’s the use?” — a Wf 
P W 


groaned Ted, looking 
over the top of the book. 
“It’s more than a 
short step to home 
you know, Betty. I 
don’t feel a bit like 
going out in this 
storm!”’ 

‘‘Neither 
do I,”’ ad- 
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mitted Betty, “but you see, Ted, it really 
has to be one of us! Which one?” 

““Whoo-00-0?”’ asked a voice from the 
chimney. 

‘‘What’s that?” 

Ted squirmed uneasily. “Just wind, I 
guess,” he muttered. “And say, listen to 
that tree crack! Why can’t you let well 
enough alone and stay right here in the 
cabin, Betty?” ; 

“‘Mister Theodore Ramsey, 
are you going over home or 
must I?” 

“Go yourself!” snapped 
Ted and gave himself over 

to the story book. 
“Very well then!’ Betty 
put on her raincoat and with 
one scornful look at her 
brother crossed to the door 
and went out in the storm. 
Early this Saturday 
morning Mother Ram- 
sey had been called 
away to attend a sick 
friend. Before leav- 
ing she had given 
Ted and Betty 
permission to 
spend the 
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little play cabin just across the highway 
from the Ramsey residence. Before going 
to his office in the city Mr. Ramsey had 
built an all-day fire in the cabin. So though 
alone all day, Ted and Betty had fared well. 
The big lunch basket, however, had not fared 
so well. It was empty, very empty! 

Ted knew of the basket’s empty state 
but the weird echoes from the chimney 
made him nerv- 
ous. To stop 
his thinking 
about them, he 


crossed to the 
basket and 


began to search 
for a_hereto- 
fore missed 
crumb. He 
pulled out the 
thermos bottle 
and then he 
peered down 
into the empty 
sandwich box. 
While so en- 
gaged Ted 
again heard the 
strange voice 
from the chim- 
ney. 
“You-u-u!”’ 
it said in blood- 
curdling, trem- 
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barely out of the door when a sharp, splinter- 
ing noise made him start. The huge maple 
tree that had weathered the storms of half 
a century was no longer to shade the Ramsey 
front lawn. The wind had done its worst. 
The great V-shaped crotch halfway up the 
tree had split and the whole left side of the 
giant maple tree now lay stretched across the 
highway, its branches still swaying to and fro, 

“The electric 
wires!”’ Ted ex- 
claimed. “I'll 
bet anything 
they’re torn 
down! Lucky 
that our tele- 
phone is con- 
nected from 
Fairview 
Road.” 

The highly 
‘charged wires 
were down! 
The great limb 
had broken 
them and one 
wire end was 
snarled around 
a pole while the 
other writhed 
on the ground. 
Serpent tongues 
of flame were 
darting from 





bly tones. Ted 
felt that the unknown voice was accusing 
him for letting Betty go out in the storm. 
“You-u-u!”” Ted jumped at this second 
repetition. He simply couldn’t stay in the 
cabin any longer. He would go meet Betty 
and then perhaps that awful voice from the 
chimney would cease to condemn him. 

Ted flung on his raincoat and pulled down 
his cap. The storm continued unabated. 
Every minute one expected to hear a great 
tree go crashing down. Indeed, Ted was 








these ends. 
Death was the almost [certain penalty if 
anyone were rash enough to touch the wires. 
Ted saw that his sister was approaching. 
Betty seemed to be very excited, frightened 
probably by the loud crash of the tree. 
Without heed of the live wire directly in 
her path, she blindly rushed towards the 
cabin. 
Her brother realized the danger. He ran 
forward. Certainly Betty hadn’t the slight- 
est idea of seeing Ted there in the rain. 
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Surprise at finding him there caused her to 
halt a moment. 

“The wire! Look out! 
wire!” shouted Ted. 

Betty heard and took heed. “That wire 
would have given me quite a sting!” she 
exclaimed as she panted up to her brother 
after going around the live wire. “My, but 
the breakirig of that tree certainly fright- 
ened me!” 

Ted was more 
relieved at 
sight of Betty 
out of danger 
than he would 
care to Say. 
He could only 
guess at Betty’s 
words since the . 5 
storm’s roar | \—~ : 
made them map . 


Don’t touch the 
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tioned towards 
the cabin. “‘Go 
over to the 
cabin while I 
phone the elec- 
tric company!”’ 
he shouted. 
“T’ll be back 
pretty soon!” 

Evidently 
Betty under- 
stood, for she 


hurried towards the playhouse while her 
brother raced the raindrops to the house. 
There he phoned the electric company and 
they promised to shut off the electric current 
immediately. Then Ted ran back and joined 
Betty in the cabin. 
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“T’ve found out the owner of the strange 
voice,” Betty greeted her brother as he took 
off his dripping coat. “I saw him sitting 
on the cabin roof beside the chimney as I 
approached. He’s a very wise—er—bird and 
his name is Mister Owl. I think he’s the 
one that used to live in the old maple. 
Ted, I really think he must have realized 
the tree was doomed and so flew to the 


cabin roof.” 
; si “i PAA Vi ‘ ° 
Lpxfeay y} WY) ‘He’s a wise 
Sils07/4) old bird in- 
hii WN) <p ” 
TAS <i /) deed,” vowed 


il T/; am Ted. ‘‘He 
as S77A kept scolding 
me for letting 
you go out in 
the storm, 
kept saying 
“You-u-w’ when 
I argued and 
argued that it 
wasn’t my 
fault. Finally, 
Betty, I just 
had to go meet 
you, and thanks 
to that old owl 
I met you in 
time.” Betty 
laughed. “Why 
Teddy, that 
was just your 
imagination. 
You felt guilty 
and therefore you thought the owl was ac- 
cusing you. Isn’t that so, Mister Owl?” 
Betty leaned forward laughingly and spoke 
her question up the chimney. 
“True! Tru-u-ue!’’ answered the voice 
from the chimney. 
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PRIZE COLOR 
CONTEST 


WO prizes will be offered to the 
readers of CHILD LIFE, one prize 
to the girl winner and one prize, of equal 
value, to the boy winner. The prizes 
will be awarded to the boy and girl who 
send in the best two color productions 
of the picture on page 225. The names of 
the winners of the February contest are: 
JACK TENERY, 126 West 8th Street, 
Dallas, Texas, age 7, and ANNA DANIEL- 
SON, Ludlow, Illinois, age 10. Honorable 
mention: RALPH HURLEY, EDWARD 
MAYBECK, LOUISE BOICE, ELSA PRO- 
ZELLER, CARLETON DURRELL, ROBERT 
TREVITHICK, ALICE SHAFTO, NORENE 
AYLES, RALPH WILLIAMS, VAN D. 
HEDGES, MARY CODY, MERIE WEBB, 
PHILLIP RANDALL, BRYANT O. DELL, 
JEAN WOLF, CAROL VOIGT, ELDON 
MITCHELL, HENRY VALK, MARGRETTA 
HIRSCH, MAXINE PURDY. 


The characters of THE UNFINISHED 
SERMON should be done in their natural 
colors. Try to be sure that these colors 
are correct. The pages may be colored by 
the use of water color paints or crayons. 


Do you know the’ natural colors of 
these woodland folk? 


Send your colored page before April 15 to 


ESTELLE H. ROBBINS 
Care of CHILD LIFE 
RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






























CORRECT SOLUTION OF LAST 
MONTH'S PRIZE COLOR 
CONTEST 







No. 1. Skunk-Cabbage (Symplocarpus foetidus), although 
the older name Spathyema is still used. A hardy swamp- 
loving herb which pushes up its spathes in very early spring. 

lor, mottled with purplish brown and greenish yellow, the 
former color sometimes becoming a bright red. 


No. 2. Violet, classical name Violaceae, also called Pansy. 
Probably 300 species widely distributed in the north and 
south temperate zones; 80 species native of North America. 
Time, spring. Color, yellow, white, purple and blue. 


No. 3. Hepatica acutiloba (Ranunculaceae), also called 
Liver-Leaf. A genus of 3 species, native of north temperate 
zone. Probably 70 species in northern hemisphere, one reach- 
a Sage Tirre, early spring. Color, white, blue and 
pink. 


No. 4. _Anemone,Coronaria, from the Greek word for wind. 

A genus of about 85 species with many handsome garden forms. 

- Chiefly native of north —— zone and found in moun- 

tainous regions. Color, red, blue and white. Time, early 
spring to J ane. 





















_-; If you would like to know more about the little 
people of the woods, send self-addressed, stamped 
envelope to 

ESTELLE H. ROBBINS 
Care of CHILD LIFE 
RAND MG¢NALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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APRIL FOOL 


ANNA MEDARY 


| DON'T know who made April fool, 
But I have lots of fun, 
For then our Mary lets me make 
A very funny bun, 


Inside I stuff some cotton white, 
Outside I put some dough, 

And when it’s passed at luncheon time 
The people, don’t you, know, 


Think they are getting something nice, 
But when they take a bite, 

At first, they look real mad at me, 
Then laugh with all their might. 


Now once when I was ‘spectin’ least, 
And sat down to my tea, 

Somebody, I just won't say who, 
Played April fool on me. 


I went to take my napkin up, 
And tuck it ‘neath my chin, 
But it was fastened to the cloth, 

With one big safety pin! 


mW 
APRIL 


ELEANOR HAMMOND 


“PPE grass is soft and furry 
On every field and lawn, 
And dandelions twinkle 
Like stars at dawn. 


The daffodils are dancing 

Like wind-blown yellow laughter, 
Remembering it is April 

And May comes after. 
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NORAH’S PIG 






“CHILDREN _ 


By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


Author of the Mary Jane series, Foxy Squirrel in the Garden, Billy Robin and his Neighbors, 
Junior Cook Book, The Camp at Gravel Point, etc. 


INE’S half full!” called Norah 
M proudly. ‘Look, Bridget! Won't 
mother be pleased to see so many?” 

Bridget sat back on her heels and looked 
at the old tin pail her sister tipped for her 
to see. The luscious ripe berries were half 
way up and looked very tempting. 

“Dade, and it’s a fast picker you are, 
Norah!” she cried admiringly. “Together 
we have enough and plenty for supper. 
Who’d have thought there were so many 
berries on this little patch?” 

“Now I’ll be getting my brush for Patsy,” 

said Norah, as she set the pail down in a safe 
and shady spot, “and then home it is and 
a surprise for mother.” 
- “Must you get the brush now?” asked 
Bridget, in disappointment, “I wanted to 
hurry home. You’re always so particular 
about Patsy.” 

“Sure and, darling, when you get a pig 
of your very own, you'll be that particular 
too,” said Norah. “If I didn’t get a fresh 
brush and clean him fine as silk every living 


day, do you think he would bring a good 
price at the pig fair? Dade, and it’s work 
to raise a pig as you shall see some day. 

“But don’t you be fretting,” she added 
kindly, as she saw how really disappointed 
her little sister was, “you shall hurry home 
in twenty winks. Just watch and you 
shall see how quickly your big sister can 
work.” 

She hurried over to a thicket near by 
where grew a mass of bushes free from the 
thorns that covered the berry bushes, and 
very quickly she picked off short lengths of 
twigs. A person who had not known what 
she was making would have been much 
puzzled at her actions for she felt each little 
stick carefully to make sure it was smooth 
and fine before she broke it off and thrust 
it in the bunch in her left hand. Soon she 
had a fistful of carefully selected twigs of 
nice even lengths. But of course Bridget 
wasn’t puzzled a bit, she knew exactly how 
Norah would go about making a nice fresh 
brush for cleaning her precious pig, and she 
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was proud as could be of her sister’s speed 
and skill. 
As soon as Norah had enough twigs, she 
hunted a few lengths of tough grass and 
wrapped them around and around the 
twigs right where she was holding 
them to make a strong, 
firm handle. 
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“There now,” she said with satisfaction 
as she eyed the brush critically, “that’s a 
good one. Patsy should be clean and shining 


time I have brushed him down with that. 
“Now for home,” she added, happily, “and 
a good little sister ye are to be waiting so 
nice and kind for me.” 
Gaily the sisters started down the road 
for home, chatting of the surprise their 
mother would get when she saw their berries. 
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For when folks have bread, coarse brown 

bread, or potatoes with once in a while some 
cheese as a great treat, berries taste 
pretty good. And these were the 
first of the season, too. 

Suddenly, as Norah glanced 
ahead down the narrow road, 
she spied what seemed to 
be a cloud of dust blowing 
toward them. 

“Quick, Bridget!” 
she exclaimed 
hastily. “Quick! 
Not for a second 
must we be 
bothering them! 
Quick!” 
She grabbed her 
sister’s hand and 
hurriedly pulled 
her into the bushes 
as the dust cloud 
blew by, and 
was lost 
: around the 
) bend. 
. “What is 
it?”’ cried lit- 
Z tle Bridget, 
“what hap- 
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pened? That was only dust and you made 
me spill three berries,” she added, as she 
looked ruefully at the precious berries spilled 
in the roadway. 

“Never mind three berries or a dozen,” 
said Norah, recklessly. ‘“Didn’t you see 
the fairies?” 

“Fairies?” cried Bridget, her eyes opening 
round with excitement. “I thought it was 
dust! Oh, Norah, was it really? Fairies!” 
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“That’s the way they do be fooling you,” 
laughed Norah, “but never mind, darling, 
you will know next time.’ She lowered 
her voice and spoke impressively. 

“That was 
fairies, a-trav- 
eling down the 
road. They 
hide behind a 
dust cloud so 
folks as are 
passing can’t 
see. Mind, 




























now! Next 
time you see 
a dust cloud 
remember. 
And never 
stay in the 
road! Folks 
should be po- 
lite to fairies. 
When you see 
a dust cloud, 
step out of 
the road so 
they can pass undisturbed. 
“Always favor fairies. Fairies favor you.” 
she added, wisely. ‘“‘That means if you are 
polite to fairies and let them pass, they will 
do you a good turn some day. And it’s a 
good thing to get a favor from fairies, dade 
it is. Now, there are no more. We’ll go 
home.” 
- But Bridget was far too excited about 
being so near to fairies to think about home. 
Of course, like every other little child in 
Ireland, she knew about fairies and many 
and many is the time she had risen early in 
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the morning to see if she could spy just 
one or two in the meadow before the sun 
melted the dew. But never had she been 
so close to fairies as then. Wasn’t it lovely 
to have a sister who knew so much! ’*Twas 
at school Norah had learned that, from the 

new schoolmaster who came three times a 

week to the little hut where school was 

held, the schoolmaster who was loved 
by all the children because after hours 
he would stay and tell them fairy 
stories and tales of the won- 
derful old days in Ireland. 
As they trudged 

_ along the road, 

302 Norah told her sister 
the very tale she had 
heard that day, of the 
fairies a-traveling, 
and of how they will 
help those who are 
polite on the high- 
way. 

43 “But where did 
they go?” ques- 
tioned Bridget. 

“‘Didn’t you see?”’ 
replied Norah. 
“They turned at the 
bend of the road 
and stopped under 
the hawthorn tree. 
Fairies love haw- 
thorn trees, dade 
they do.” 

So busy were the 
two children with 


happy talk 
that they 
were close up to the little 
straw-thatched cottage 
that was their home be- SO 8. 
fore they noticed any- seihags. | 
thing unusual going on there. of 
“Oh, Norah!” cried their mother, <*~ 
as she saw the two girls. “Would 
you never come? I’ve been that worried. 
Patsy’s lost and me and the childer have 
(Continued on page 267) 
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GOETHE 


By MAXINE DAVIS 


NCE upon a time . 
In a great gloomy house on the 
Hirschgraben, in the city of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, a child was born. The 
fairies were all present when the good 
news was spread, and they came to 
the old German city to bring gifts to 
the child, that he might give sunshine 
and song to the land. 

At first, the child was like any other 
child. In 1749, when he was born, 
his dignified father, Herr Johann 
Caspar Goethe, imperial councillor of 
Frankfort, gave him 
the dignified name 
of Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe. 

Little Wolfgang’s 
mother was the sun- 
niest and loveliest 
woman imaginable. 
She had come as a 
bride to the Coun- 
cillor at the age of 
seventeen, when her 
husband was double 
her years. Conse- 
quently she was overjoyed when 
her little boy came for her to 


















frolic with. She thought him the most 
wonderful baby in the world, just as your 
mother thought about you, even though she 
didn’t know about the fairy gifts of sunshiny 
love and song. She took great pride 
in making everything beautiful for 
Wolfgang, who of course, grew to love 
everything that was bright and pretty, 
and to dislike things that were dark 
and ugly. And so when he 
was a very young man, he 
began to write “Faust,’”’ the 
great poetic drama of the 
triumph of good over seeming 
powers of darkness and evil. 
When he was a wee bit of 
a boy Frau Goethe 
read to him, and talked 
with him of nobility. 
Her favorite book was 
the Bible. As good as 
any story of adventure, 
Wolfgang thought the 
escape of the Children 
of Israel from the land 
of Egypt, and the tale 
of Esther was as en- 
trancing as any story 
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of the Old Testament stories, and the grand 
cadences of the Psalms he never forgot, and 
when you read the poems he wrote, you can 
find the influence of the Book upon his style. 
At his mother’s knee, Goethe also learned 
to love the growing things about him. . . 
the trees that whispered outside his windows, 
and the daisies that 
starred the mead- 
ows. He learned the 
tales they told, and 
saw the pictures 
in the sunset. 
Frau Goethe, 
just like your 
mother, 
knew ex- 
actly how 
to make 
little Wolf- 
gang, and 
his _ sister 
Cornelia, 
happy. 
And Herr 
Goethe, 
the father, likewise 
knew how to teach 
his children to live with understanding. 
“Always finish your task, no matter how 
difficult it is, and no matter how many 
jollier things are about, ready to take your 
attention,” was one of the first things little 
Wolfgang learned. Indeed, it was often hard 
for the small boy to hear the crickets and all 
the summer sounds out of doors, and yet to 
stay within the dark grey stone house, read- 
ing aloud from a very dry book. But he 
was grateful in later years, to his father, for 
it taught him the value of finishing a piece 
of work. 
_Now when the Goethe children were yet 
very young, their education was begun. All 
day long, the children studied. They studied 
at home many more things than you do in 
your school, for the Councillor had indeed 
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many very definite ideas about this education. 
Tutors were brought in to give them instruc- 
tion, and these tutors were very strict indeed. 
Before Wolfgang was eight years old, he was 
studying Latin, Greek, French, and Italian. 
Later, he studied Hebrew, English, history, 
geography, natural sciences, mathematics, 
2 drawing, music, 
dancing, fencing, 
riding, and Ger- 
man composi- 
tion! And this 
he loved best of 
all. But when 
Wolfgang wrote 
his compositions, 
he wrote about 
the other 
things he 
learned, 
SO you see 
all his les- 
sons truly 
helped 
him later 
to become a truly great man. 
There were other things he learned, which 
his father taught him himself. He learned 
to bleach etchings, and to know and love 
the beautiful old things in his museum. 
There were few books for children in those 
days, which you will remember were almost 
fifty years before our American Revolution. 
But Wolfgang had Robinson Crusoe, and the 
Bible, which was his favorite, and his shabby 
little volume of German folk poetry, which 
he had bought himself at the bookstalls for 
a few pence. Wolfgang loved these old folk 
songs, and their easy’. charm and grace 
greatly influenced his own simple lyrics. He 
liked Latin, too, because the first book was 
rhymed. But best of all were stories that 
his mother made up for him. 
Now his mother was always in the midst 
of astory. Little Wolfgang would take them 
all very seriously indeed, and become very 
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much excited over the fate of the beautiful 
heroines. ‘Oh mother, the old witch won’t 
make the princess marry the wicked wizard, 
will she?”’ he would cry. 

“Wait and see,” his mother would say 
with a smile, leaving off at the most exciting 
place and sending her son to bed. 

Wolfgang liked to study. He liked, too, 
to roam about the queer old city of Frank- 
fort, with its high walls, and old fortresses, 
and queer houses and bridges. But above 
all, he loved to write stories and verses and 
plays. When he was only ten years old, he 
wrote really good verse. Perhaps if you will 
try, you can write it, too. When he was 
fourteen, he wrote love poems for a young 
boy friend to give to his sweetheart, for he 
* was a generous child. And giving the things 
you make all yourself is surely kindness. 

But it was not only in books that Wolfgang 
learned of the great world and the great men 
in it. Many of them came to be guests in 
his home, for Councillor Goethe was a very 
important man, and artists, diplomats, 
jurists, courtiers, artists, and all sorts 
of great folk enjoyed the hospitality 
of the house on the Hirsch- 
graben. Wolfgang loved to 
listen to them talk. 

It was not only the 
great whom young 
Goethe loved, however. 
He liked the simple 
country folk. The 
color and gaiety of 
the town fairs and 
shepherd fes- 
tivals fasci- 
nated him, and the 
merrymakers he found 
as interesting as his father’s scholarly friends. 
He did not know he could learn wisdom 
from them, as well as great men, and great 
books until he was older. And then he was 
most thankful he had come to know them. 

One of the most exciting things in Wolf- 
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gang’s life when he was small was the puppet 
show.. He was so delighted that he was 
given a toy one for his nursery. It was 
wonderful! He could make up the most 
thrilling plays, and work them out in the 
puppet show! 

Later, when the French troops came into 
the town and opened a theater, he was 
delighted beyond belief. He was given a 
complimentary ticket by his grandfather, 
and it was a very happy child who went 
regularly to the comedies, tragedies, and 
operettas there. He was such a frequent 
visitor he came to know some of the actors. 
They. permitted him to come behind the 
scenes, and here he learned a great deal about 
how to write plays. And great were the 
plays he wrote when he grew up! 

When the French were in Frankfort, he 
did try to write a play for them, but he was 
not encouraged. Alas, none liked the play. 
Nevertheless, he knew he could make plays, 
and he was not discouraged. Always he 
was sure he was to do great work. 

Because Goethe was a learned 
man, he was a great philosopher. 
Because he loved people, he 
was a great poet, and nov- 
elist, and dramatist. He had 
learned of the folk of 
all classes in his youth, 
and had loved them 
always. He had under- 
standing, there- 
fore, and he was 
able to write 
simple 

H - songs 
“Sil. loved by all people. 

He grew to be inter- 
ested in all things, and came to give his 
interest to the people. 

Because he was able to touch the truth of 
everyday living in a great and noble manner, he 
became Germany’s greatest writer, and among 
the thin ranks of the world’s great geniuses. 














BUTTERCUP BY THE POND 


By T. C. O.DONNELL 


CHARACTERS 
: BUTTERCUP BY THE POND. In the various material to give the frog shape. The sleeves 
‘ “buttercup” parts the costumes are arranged will end in pointed gloves stuffed with cotton 
to suggest so far as possible the flower char- to be nice and flippery. Costume fastens 


acter. The waist, sleeves, and petal-shaped with snaps behind. This is so arranged that 
skirt are of yellow; petals are wired; green later in the play it can be released quickly, 


sash, bloomers, stockings and slippers; leaves revealing a princely attire af velvet beneath. 
on stockings green; stamens around waist Cyorus oF BUTTERCUPS, with costumes as 
deeper yellow. described for BUTTERCUP BY THE POND. 


GOLDEN BUTTERCUP. Same as above, the yel- Cyorus or FROGS, with costumes like Hoppy’s 
low, however, being of a rich, golden hue. Cc Fr sail f ‘ le 
YELLOW BUTTERCUP. The same, except that ay aden ae eden belohe aoe 
the costume is pale lemon yellow. 7; : y 8 : 
and with wings suggested. Stars are cut of 
THE FAIRY QUEEN. silver paper and fastened to dresses with fine 
Hoppy FRoG, in a costume roughly suggesting wire so that they twinkle and dance at every 
a huge green frog. It might be cut on the motion of fairies. Silver tinsel around waist 
order of clown suit with enough added for and trimming dresses of other fairies; also 
head. Thehead could be lined with some stiff silver stars on fairy’s cloak and in her hat. 









ScENE: The curtain rises on a semi-darkened stage, for it is so busy dancing in the sunlight all day, that they 
early in the evening. It is a wood, a woodsy effect being fall asleep very early from being so tired. Then 
obtained by means of trees 7 
painted on the back: drop some fine morning they 
and screens. Small plants wake up and find one of 
and - a the dark their number missing. 
ee All are so disappointed 

that they soon grow sad, 

though they try to go 
right on smiling. One by 
one, though, their petals 
fall away, being carried 
this way and that by the 
soft breezes, until there 
are no buttercups at all 
where once there were 
somany. Our little play 
takes place early in the 
evening of a night, once 
upon a time, when the 
Fairy Queen came to the 










PROLOGUE 

(To be delivered in front of the 
curtain by one of the buttercups.) 

In the Valley of the 
First Spring Flowers, the 
buttercups have a legend 
that the most beautiful 
of their number is 
changed by the Queen 
of the Fairies into a 
lovely fairy. This ac- 
counts for there being so 
many fairies. And it ex- 
plains, too, why the 
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fairies are all so very Valley of the First Spring 

beautiful. This always Flowers. 

takes place late at night, (The Buttercup now nods her 

when it is very, very dark head and tiptoes off the ~_— 
S : The curtain rises upon THE CHORUS OF BUTTERCUPS, w 

The buttercups try ever so hard to stay awake to ! aaa pe they sing to the tame of “ Comin’ Through the Roe.” 

see the Fairy Queen when she comes, but they are enlivened for the purpose of the dance rhythm.) 
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SONG OF THE 
BUTTERCUPS 


Airy, merry Fairy Queen, 
Your wand of magic 
bring, 
And to our flowery bower 
unseen, 
Come join usas we sing. 


Moon and star and soft 
wind blowing, 
Murm’ring brook all 
tell 
Too well that springtime fast is going— 
So weave your magic spell! 





[CHORUS leaves stage, right, as YELLOW BUTTERCUP enters, left. 
She goes about with a reed, lighting up the wood. Small electric 
bulbs can be concealed here and there behind leaves and on branches 
of trees and switched on from off stage, or it can be a taper she 
carries, with which she lights small candles. 
CUP enters, left.} 


GOLDEN BUTTER- 


GOLDEN BUTTERCUP: Why are you lighting the 
wood tonight, dear? Do you think she will come? 
YELLOW BUTTERCUP: The Fairy Queen? Yes, 
I think she will come. And if the lights only stay 
lit, we can see the Fairy Queen when she comes, and— 

GOLDEN BUTTERCUP: If we can stay awake that 
long from dancing so hard all day. The breezes 
were so strong— 

YELLOW BUTTERCUP: Besides, J think the Fairy 
Queen needs lights to see us with. She might pick 
out anybody in the dark for changing into a fairy, 
and not the most beautiful buttercup at all. 

GOLDEN BUTTERCUP: Oh, she wouldn’t do that! 

YELLOW BUTTERCUP: Maybe not—if she could 
help it. But do you know what? Little Buttercup 
by the Pond—why she thinks the Fairy Queen may- 
be would pick her to turn into a fairy. And she’s 
so terribly ugly. [Laughing and drawing her face 
long, and taking’ in a posture to suggest extreme 
plainness:| Like that. Worse, even. 

GOLDEN BUTTERCUP: But she is lovely enough 
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inside. She told me she 
stands by the Pond all 
day because the Pond is 
so blue and lovely where 
the sky shines into it, 
with white clouds swim- 
ming across it. 

YELLOW BUTTERCUP 
(not at all convinced): 
Well, J think it is the 
picture of herself in the 
Pond that she’s looking 
at all the day. 

GOLDEN BUTTERCUP: And at night she looks 
all the time at the sky, because then it is the Pond 
that is pictured in the sky, with yellowy buttercups 
nodding at her and laughing. Why, I think she 
would make a beautiful fairy. Anyhow, it is spring- 
time, and wonderful things happen in the spring. 
You and I weren’t so very lovely a month ago, 








Yellow. Just two brown little seeds down in the 
ground, covered all over with—(shuddery:) with dirt. 
And God smiled upon things, and on you, and me, 
and—and Buttercup by the Pond, and the trees. 
That was Spring. You and I and all the rest of the 
buttercups weren’t just seeds any more, but Spring- 
time changed us into lovely flowers. And the gray 
trees got covered all over with leaves. Even Hoppy 
Frog down in the Pond—he learned to sing, even, 
all over again. 

YELLOW BuTTERCUP: All over the Wood, you 
mean. And J wouldn’t call it singing. 

GOLDEN BUTTERCUP: Only he does. It is better 
than staying rolled up in the mud as he did all 
winter, and looking like a ball of dirt. Springtime 
called and he came out into the blue Pond, and 
now he is one of the nicest frogs I ever saw. I think 


* if Springtime did all that, a Fairy Queen could make 


Buttercup by the Pond into a terribly nice fairy. 
YELLOW BUTTERCUP: Just the same— 
[Hoppy enters, left, in great excitement.] 
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Hoppy: Buttercup by the Pond—have you seen 
her? I have looked everywhere for her, and can’t 
find her. 

YELLOW BUTTERCUP: 
Queen— 

GOLDEN BUTTERCUP: Only why should she come 
so early? I’ll see if I can find her. 

[GOLDEN goes off stage, right.] 

Hoppy: You said something about a Fairy 
Queen. I heard you. What are Fairy Queens? 

YELLOW BUTTERCUP: A Fairy changes things 
into other things, and the Fairy Queen is the leader 
of all the other fairies. 

Hoppy: Would she change me into a—well, into 
anything? 

YELLOW BUTTERCUP: Anybody could do that. 
I saw two little boys looking at you the other day 
and they said if they could catch you they’d make 
you into a fine dish for supper. Would you like 
to be made into a dish? 


Do you suppose the Fairy 
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HOPPY’S LAMENT 


I wish there were fairies for froggies like me, 
I do, (so do you), 
With their wand they would make me a prince, 
don’t you see— 
With coaches and even with castles—maybe— 
I’d sing all the day, in the spring, too-ra-lay, 
If I knew how Zo. 
[Enter CHORUS OF FROGS, who join the chant, to the accompani- 
ment of a simple dance step.) 
Or change us to anything else that they choose, 
They could if they would— 
To humming birds, squirrels, or cockititoos, 
To parrots or ferrets or carrots and stews— 
For we pretty near choke whenever we croak, 
In the wood—(and we should). 
[CHORUS leaves stage, right. Hoppy picks up a spray of leaves 


and winds it about his head, making believe he is prince, and, 
this done, waves a scepterly stick.) 
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Hoppy: Yes. Into a cake plate. 
could hold lots and lots of cake. 

YELLOW BUTTERCUP (laughing): I think so, too, 
Hoppy. Now you stay here and watch for Pondy, 
while I am gone. 

Hoppy: Gone! Where are you going? 

YELLOW BUTTERCUP: To look for her. If she 
comes, keep her here until I come back. I want 
Fairy Queen to see her in the light, and every- 
body else, too, before she chooses the Fairy— 

then (with a tilt of 

the head) I know 
whom she’d take! 

I know! 

[YELLOW BUTTERCUP 
goes off stage, left. 
Hoppy (plain- 

tively): I wish— 

I wish there were 

fairies for frogs! 

[He chants:] 


I think I 


Hoppy (to himself, and striking a pose): What 
would you, sir? [Changing voice, as of a subject 
speaking to him] Yes, Your Highness—that is, 
if—if— [Resuming the majestic tones of a prince] 

Speak up, my man, don’t “‘if, if, if” all— 

[YELLOW BUTTERCUP, leading BUTTERCUP BY THE POND by the 
hand, has entered, right, and paused at the entrance for a momen 
to watch Hoppy acting. When he sees her he is very much 
embarrassed, as anybody would be.] 


Hoppy: Er—er—er— 
YELLOW BUTTERCUP (laughing at him mockingly): 
Speak up, my man. 
Don’t “‘er, er, er” 
so much. A prince, 
I suppose. A fine 
prince a frog would 
make, I’m sure. 
[There now enters, left, 
unobserved by the 
actors, a bent little 
woman, in a very long 
cape, and a big bonnet 
that conceals her face. 








She watches the little drama going on in front of her. It is really 
the FAIRY QUEEN, if you must know now.) 


Hoppy (crushed): I—I— 

BUTTERCUP BY THE POND (going up to MR. FROG 
and patting him): There, now, don’t mind her. 
[Jo YELLOW BUTTERCUP:] J think he would make 
just the most wonderful prince. Just think, when 
the ice melted from the Pond, and he came the first 
time to sit by the old log there in the sun, he was 
so cold he shook all over, and he blinked his eyes 
because the light was so bright—he looked like this 
(striking a pose indicating the utmost dejection.) 
But see what Spring has done—he has become, why, 
beautiful, like al/ the outdoors has. 

Hoppy (overwhelmed): I—thank you. 

BUTTERCUP BY THE POND: And if Spring can do 
all that, a Fairy Queen could take him now and 
make—the most wonderful prince out of him. 

FAIRY QUEEN (coming forward): Could she make 
me beautiful, too? 

BUTTERCUP BY THE POND: But you are beauti- 
ful, mow—your voice is— 

YELLOW BUTTERCUP (laughing, not very pleas- 
anily, at them): A funny idea of beauty some folks 
have. If the Fairy Queen only came now, she 
wouldn’t have any trouble knowing whom not to 
pick for changing into a fairy. Oh, if she’d come! 

[GOLDEN BUTTERCUP enters, right, very much excited.] 


GOLDEN BUTTERCUP: The Fairy Queen—(observ- 
ing YELLOW BUTTERCUP) Well, you’re here, anyhow, 
Yellow. I was afraid you were lost, too. 

THE OTHERS: ‘‘Lost too’’? 

GOLDEN BUTTERCUP: Yes, for the Fairy Queen 
is lost. They’re looking everywhere for her, the 
other fairies. I saw them. 

Hoppy (starting to dash off stage, right): I7ll find 
her, I— ' 

FAIRY QUEEN: Stop! None but a prince will 
find the Fairy Queen. 

Hoppy (to himself, and suddenly dejected): Oh, 
if froggies only had fairies! 

FAIRY QUEEN: They do have! 


[Suddenly Mr. FROG’S outer costume drops to the floor, and he is 
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disclosed as a beautiful prince, at which, no wonder, the others 
are terribly astontshed.] 


» FAIRY QUEEN (as the PRINCE drops to a knee at 
her feet and she lays a hand on his head): A long 
time ago, dear prince, a bad fairy laid a spell upon 
you. You were just a lad then, as you are now, 
and cried when you saw her, you were so frightened. 
She changed you into a frog, and said it would 
always be so until the first person came who would 
be nice to you and gentle. That was because she 
was so sure nobody at all could ever be kind and 
gentle to frogs, which sit all day by the lily pads 
and croak and croak. But this beautiful Buttercup 
was gentle and kind to you and broke the spell. 
Hoppy (bowing in gratitude to BUTTERCUP BY THE 
PoND): But now I must find the Fairy Queen! 
FAIRY QUEEN: Only you have found her! 


[The FAIRY QUEEN’S cape and bonnet fall to the ground, revealing 
the most beautiful creature that you or anybody else ever saw.] 


FAIRY QUEEN: J am the Fairy Queen, and to 
you I give my most beautiful fairy, Buttercup 
by the Pond (bowing to GOLDEN BUTTERCUP). 

YELLOW BUTTERCUP: But aren’t you going to— 
to change her or something? 

FAIRY QUEEN (as the PRINCE and BUTTERCUP 
embrace): WNo—she is so beautiful just as she is— 
the most beautiful of all my fairies. But my other 
fairies are looking for me. Call them, Buttercup! 
[BUTTERCUP BY THE POND, now a regular fairy, raises a wand, 

which during the earlier part of the action had been concealed 

beneath her costume, and at once the fairies come trooping in.) 

FAIRIES (joyfully to their QUEEN): Oh, here you 
are! Our Queen! 

FAIRY QUEEN: And your sister (pointing)— 
Buttercup by the Pond. 

FAIRIES (bowing low): Our sister! 

[The fairies sing, with a simple dance rhythm movement, to the 
tune of “My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean,” the others joining.] 
When buttercups dance in the springtime, 
And nod to the breezes at play, 
They smile all the while, for it’s singtime, 
And fairies are fairest when gay. 
[The chorus is played with the dance, but without singing, except 
when the last line of the chorus is reached.] 
[CURTAIN] 
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On the other 
side of this wrap- 
per are printed 
simple directions 
forgetting cleaner. 
whiter, more sani- 
tary clothes. And 
with the utmost 
ease and safety 


hea th-insurance 


po Icy for yo 


Fels-Naptha is a wonderfully efficient laundry soap. It 
washes clothes so completely clean there isn’t the slightest 


Real Naptha! attraction left for germs. Not mere cleanliness, but Fels-Naptha 
You can tell Cleanliness ! 


by the smell Those little dirt-patches where germs feed and breed may be 


‘iol smi veins saath invisible to the naked eye, but the real naptha in Fels-Naptha 
south in Cae vebeaitareee wemmine. finds and flushes them out. Its work done, the naptha 
Buy it in the convenient ten-bar vanishes, leaving the clothes clean, sweet and sanitary. 

Use Fels-Naptha for your finery, as well as for the heavier, 
dirtier pieces. Remember, it “washes everything washable; 
cleans everything cleanable.” And the results are agreeably 
surprising! 

Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap and 
naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap 
and real naptha in a way that brings out the best in these two 
great cleaners. Clothes are washed hygienically clean. That’s 
why Fels-Naptha is “health insurance.” Start using it today. 


Fels & Co. Fels-Naptha’s wonderful efficiency. Send 2¢ in stamps 
— TEST for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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IN THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 
the value of the player-piano cannot be over-estimated. 


Marion Bauer, one of the best American composers, said recently, 
**The player-piano can have a very definite place in the education 
of achild.’’ And the one most desirable player-piano because it is 
especially adapted to children’s playing 1s the 


STORYeGLARK 


The Story & Clark Imperial Player Action is so easy little feet can play—the 
levers so simple and accessible little hands.can get real expression in the pretty 
little song and dance volls—and from these more quickly learn the masterpieces of 
the world’s famous composers. It's but a step from the player-piano to the piano. 
Leading conservatories of music are teaching children by means of the player-piano. 


Investigate. Near-by is a Story & Clark dealer who will show you the several 
styles of Story & Clark player-pianos, pianos, reproducing pianos, and the new grand. 


“INSTRUMENTS OF FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1857” 


STORY & CLARK PLANO COMPANY 


General Offices 315-317 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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MUSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


THE MUSIC OF SCOTLAND 


By ANNE FAULKNER OBERNDORFER 


Author of What We Hear in Music, Music in the Home, etc. 


HE family was almost through dinner 

when Doris said, “Oh, Mother, Miss 

Burton, our teacher, liked the post 
cards that Aunt Margaret sent me so much 
that she showed them to all the class.” 

“That was nice,” replied Mother. “I am 
glad that we suggested that you take them 
to school.” : 

“T hope you brought them home again,” 
spoke up Father. “I rather thought we 
might like to look through them tonight.” 

“Oh, goody, goody, goody!” cried Doris, 
clapping her hands. “That means we are 
going to play Musical Geography againtonight. 
When did Aunt Margaret’s letter come?” 

“You are perfectly correct,’ replied Father, 
rising and leading the way to the living room. 
“The letter only came today. No one has 
seen it but myself, and when you are all 
settled, we will start reading it.” 

So Father sat down in the big chair, with 
the twins perched on either side, and Mother 
took up her mending, with Tommy snuggled 
up against her on the couch. Then Father 
began the letter. 


My dear Fellow Travelers: 
_ It sometimes seems absurd for me to begin my 
letters always with the same sentence, ‘How I wish 
you were here,” but I truly think I have wished it 
more often during this trip through Scotland than 
ever before. 

We crossed over from Belfast to Glasgow. Al- 


though it was a rough trip, I enjoyed it thoroughly, 
for the captain sent two young sailors up to sing 
for us; and they sang some of the old Scotch songs 
beautifully. There chanced to be an old piper on 
board, too, who played for us. He showed us his 
bagpipes and told us how the tones were made, and 
of the old rhythmic, syncopated accent, produced 
by these instruments, which is called the Scotch 
snap. Most of the old Scotch melodies are based 
on the five-tone scale, because of the few tones that 
are possible on the bagpipes. The piper played 


‘for the boys to dance, and they did an old Scotch 


reel to the tune of “Weel May the Keel Row,’’ 
and danced a hornpipe which is very like the English 
sailor dance of the same name. One of the boys was 
Irish, and the other was Scotch; and they had a 
great argument as to which songs belonged to Ireland 
or Scotland. One which they almost fought over 
was, “Oh, Whistle, and I’ll Come to Ye, My Lad.” 
I was so interested that the first thing I did when I 
reached Glasgow was to go to the library and ask 
about the matter, and I found that this particular 
song is usually classified as Scotch, though some 
authorities say it is English and some Irish. You 
see, the Irish and the Scotch are both from the 
Gaelic race, and it is natural that some of their 
legends and folk music should be the same. 

The music of Scotland is very old, for the High- 
land bards always sang their praises of their chief- 
tains, or told of the battles of the olden times in 
song. Usually, they accompanied themselves with 
either the harp or the pipes. The pipes became 
the constant companion of the shepherds, and men 
out alone on the Highlands, and they soon became 
the popular instrument of the army, too. I never 
realized how beautiful the bagpipes were until I 
heard them as the Kilties marched down Princes 
Street in Edinburgh. 


“TI have some bagpipe records here,’ said 
Father. “Let’s see what that ‘Battle of 
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Killiecrankie,’ and the ‘Scotch Medley March’ 
‘sound like.” 

The children were delighted with the bag- 
pipe music. Then Father took up Aunt 
Margaret’s letter again. 


The words of many of the oldest Scotch tunes were 
lost, but the airs have been used again and again. 
Robert Burns and Sir Walter Scott were two of the 
famous poets who 
wrote words for 
many of these old 
airs. One of the 
best known of 
these old tunes 
was “Hai Tutti 
Tutti,” which is 
said to be the air 
that Bruce’s army 
sang at the Battle 
of Bannockburn, 
in 1314. In 1794, 
Robert Burns took 
this old tune, and 
wrote his wonder- 
ful lines, ‘“‘Scots 
Wha Hae Wi’ 
Wallace Bled,” 
and that is the 
song that Scotland 
feels more than 
any other is her 
national hymn. 


“Let’s sing 
that first, all 
together,” cried 
Dick, so the 
family all joined 
in heartily. 

“Burns also made settings for ‘Auld Lang 
Syne,’ and ‘Comin’ Through the Rye,’”’ 
said Father. ‘“‘There is something about that 
in Aunt Margaret’s letter. Here it is: 


YA 


ht 
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I had always thought that “‘Comin’ Through the 
Rye” referred to a field of grain; so you can imagine 
my joy when our good friends drove us out to a 
little stream in Dalby, Ayreshire, called the Rye, 
and showed us the stepping-stones where the gal- 
lants used to help the fair ladies across. I sent 
you a post card, for I want you to know how the 
river looks; and when Father sings ‘“‘Comin’ Through 
the Rye,” you will know what it really means. 


cried Doris when 
“Who would 


“How interesting!” 
Father had finished singing. 
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ever have known what it really meant?’’ 


Well, after we had seen the Rye, we drove through 
some lovely country. The ground was all covered 
with yellow broom, and the bushes and trees grew 
on either side of a beautiful river. I said that I 
wished I could paint a picture of it, and my friend 
replied: “‘Robert Burns did paint a picture when 
he wrote his song, ‘Ye Banks and Braes o’ Bonnie . 
Doon.’”’ For this, my dears, was the Doon River, 
which becomes 
quite a wide 
stream further 
down toward the 
sea. Another 
lovely Burns song 
about a river is 
“Afton Water,” 
and I hope Father 
will sing both of 
them to you now. 


After Father 
had finished 
singing, Mother 
said, “I have 
always liked 
‘Loch Lomond’ 
better than any 
of the Scottish 


songs. Let us 
all sing that 
together.”’ 


“That is one 
of the most 
beautiful old 
legendary songs 
in the world,” said Father, “and here is the 
picture post card of it that Aunt Margaret 
sent. It is a lovely lake in the Trossachs.” 

“Oh,” cried Dick excitedly, “here is a 
picture of the Kilties marching after the 
pipers! And here is one of Dundee, and she 
has written this on the back of the card: 
‘“Bonnie Dundee,” is a song you all know, 
I am sure. It is an old tune to which Sir 
Walter Scott wrote the words.’ ” 

“Why is this picture of a man here?” 
asked Doris. 

“That is the great Argyle,” replied Father. 
“Let us sing ‘The Campbells Are Comin’ ’ 
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and then we shall know all about ‘The Great 
Argyle, he goes before; he makes the guns 
and canons roar.’ 

“Aunt Margaret says she had a wonderful 
trip to the Hebrides,” he added. “The 
Hebrides, you know, are the little islands on 
the western coast of Scotland. Now let us 
read what Aunt Margaret says about them.” 


I have always 
loved Méendels- 
sohn’s overture, 
“Fingal’s Cave,” 
or “The Heb- 
rides,’”’” so much 
that I wanted to 
go there; and was 
very happy to see 
that wonderful 
cavern on_ the 
Island of Staffa, 
which inspired 
Mendelssohn in 
the [writing of 
this beautiful 
composition. We 
heard some lovely 
old folk music 
that was new to 
me, but which is 
native to this part 
of Scotland. “I 
Climb the Moun- 
tain” and “Horo, 
My Brown Hair- 
ed Maiden”’ are 
two of the songs 
I especially liked. 


“All of the 
great composers have been impressed with 
Scotch music,” said Father. ‘Beethoven 
wrote several Scotch songs; many people still 
believe that his ‘Faithful Johnny’ is a song 
he copied rather than composed. Mendels- 
sohn wrote a Scotch Symphony, too, which 
is very beautiful, and in which he set down 
in music his impressions of a trip to Scot- 
land.” — 

“T heard once,” said Mother, “that the 
song, ‘Within a Mile of Edinburo Town’ was 
written by an Italian musician, who made a 
bet with the Dean of Edinburgh that he could 
write a real Scotch tune.” 
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“T have heard that story, too,” said Father, 
“but some people feel that that song is really 
a Scotch air. 

“Let us see what else Margaret has to say.” 


There are, of course, many old Scotch songs 
that you all know and love, like ‘Annie Laurie,” 
“Robin Adair,” and “John Anderson My Jo, 
John,” because these were all brought to America 
by the Scotch settlers, and are almost as well known 
there as in Scot- 
land. I was very 
much interested, 
however, in talk- 
ing to some Eng- 
lish musicians 
about the Border 
Ballads, because 
these songs belong 
almost equally 
to Scotland and 
England, and date 
from the days 
of Charles II. 
“Jock O’ Hazel- 
dean,” is a very 
thrilling song of 
this time, and 
then there are 
those that the 
Jacobite poets 
wrote in honor of 
their exiled king, 
**Wha’ll Be King 
but Charlie,’’ ° 
“Over the Water 


yg to Charlie,” and 
“My Heart’s in 

he 

K] \ the Highlands.” 

) 


We thought of 


Tae these good old 
Scotch as we 


motored along through the Border country. 

Now, I am sure, that you will find it time for 
bed. SoI want you all to stand in a circle and take 
hold of hands, crossing your right hand over your 
left, and grasping the one next you, as all true Scots 
do when they sing, ‘Auld Lang Syne.”” So good- 
night and my best love.” 


The family all stood in a circle and grasped 
hands and sang the most popular of all Scotch 
songs. 

‘Bedtime now!” called Mother, as the last 
strains died away. Tommy had to be car- 
ried to bed, he was so sleepy; but the twins 
pranced up the stairs singing merrily “Auld 
Lang Syne” as they went. 
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blow away and 


mussed up 
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After school and on Satur- 

ys Julia always wears her 
trim hemp-braid hat with its 
becoming rolling brim. It 
never gets out of shape no mat- 
ter how hard she plays 



























The numbers on daddy's watch 
tell him when to set off for work 
in the morning and when to re- 
turn home at night. But for 
Little Miss Gage each hour has 
another meaning. She knows 
that little girls on their way to 
school like to wear a different 
hat at nine o’clock from the one 
they wear at four o’clock to an 
afternoon party. Soshe hasasked 
us to print this picture of Daddy’s 
watch which shows how some 
of her friends spend the day and 
the different hats they wear for 
each occasion. 

Up above you can see some 
of these hats and how pretty 
they are. For Little Miss Gage 
spends all her time making the 
most beautiful hats in all the 


Shortly after sunrise we often 
see Janet off for a gallop in 
the brisk morning air. She 
generally wears her brown 
Milan tricorn, for it won’t 
never gets 


Elsie loves to go to 
parties. For then she 
can wear her beauti- 
ful tailored hat of 
na straw with its 
crown of navy blue 
ribbons which are so 
king 


To school, Josephine likes to wear 
her brown Milan straw hat with its 
longstreamers which fly out behind 
whenshehasto runtoarriveon time 


At the party 


AROUND DADDY’s WATCH 
With Little Miss Gage 


world, for little girls. The de- 
scription alongside tells just 
when each hat is worn. 

Whether you want a hat to 
wear while horseback-riding or 
one to play in after school you 
are sure to find just the very 
one you want if you get one 
from Little Miss Gage. So the 
next time Daddy shows you his 
watch tell him this story and 
why you want your new hat to 
come from the Little Miss 
Gage Shop. 

If you would like a picture 
book that shows many more 
hats for little girls write to Little 
Miss Gage, c/o Gage Brothers 
& Co., 18 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., or 385 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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LITTLE HOP 
(Continued from page 219) 
place to live and it was really quite homelike. 

At first whenever Jimmie visited him, Hop 
would be very frightened. He would dive 
and hide at the bottom of the barrel; but 
he soon learned that Jimmie was not going 
to hurt him and he really began to look for- 
ward to the visits. 

Another ‘thing that helped Jimmie to gain 
Hop’s friendship was the good food he 
brought to eat—bread crumbs, crickets, grass- 
hoppers, worms, and many choice morsels. 
All this, of course, Hop really enjoyed, and 
he soon began to look upon Jimmie not only 
as his friend, but his provider. 

In time he became so accustomed to the 
little boy that he would allow Jimmie to pick 
him up and he would sit on Jimmie’s hand 
and pretend to like it when he was stroked. 
Jimmie always took Hop in his hand before 
he fed him, and made the frog eat the things 
right out of his fingers. 

Then one time when Jimmie came to see 
Hop, he thought of how lonesome poor Hop 
was there all alone, with no one else to visit 
him, and no brothers or sisters; so he decided 
to take Hop back to the pond. 

When he put him down he wondered if 
Hop would forget him and if he would ever 
see him again. The next morning he went 
to the pond, but he did not have to look long 
until Hop made his appearance and croaked 
his welcome. Jimmie hastened to get him 
some food, and it became a daily occurrence 
for him to carry choice bits of frog food to 
his little friend, Hop. 

Then late summer came, and finally one 
day Hop could not be found; nor has he 
been seen since. Jimmie is still wondering 
whether something serious happened to Hop 
or whether he has only gone to bed for the 
winter. 

What do you think? Shall we listen for 
Hop and his brothers soon? I think we shall 
be able to hear them before long. Don’t you? 
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THE NEIGHBORWOOD PEOPLE 


By CORNELIA CHANNING ALDRIDGE 


HE was a tiny little fairy in a pale 

purple dress, scarcely more than two 

inches high, and she was very busily 
engaged in covering with some dead leaves, 
a patch of trailing arbutus that was just 
about to bloom. Some of them were very 
heavy, and she had a great deal of trouble 
dragging them into position. 

Near by, in the center. of a large wheel 
of finely spun cobweb, swung an old spider 
with a white head and a red 
spot in the middle of his 
back. He solemnly 
watched her for awhile 
and finally re- 
marked ab- 
sent-mindedly 
as he fastened 
a stray thread 
with a bit of 
glue which he 
spat out of his 
ugly mouth: 

“It is hardly 
worth while 
going to all 
that trouble 
as the mo- 
ment Mr. 

Spring Breeze 
comes along 
he will undo every particle of your work, for 
he is very fond of Little Ellen up at the 


dearly she loves to discover the first arbutus.” 

Miss Heartsease, for this was the fairy’s 
name, dropped a maple leaf she was carrying 
and stamped her tiny foot. 

“But Mr. Red Spot, we need them for 
the ball. Little Ellen has a whole garden 
full of flowers. Only yesterday I hid in a - 
flower pot and saw her gather a handful 
of jonquils.” 

“T know,” said Mr. Red Spot, and stopped 
abruptly, for a plump blue- 
bottle fly flew violently against 

his web and got caught 
for a weotNd: ;....°. 
“no Human 

wants any- 

thing he or 

she can get 

very easily. I . 

am a little like 

that myself. 

Now that fly 

for instance— 

the one that 

got away —I 

have a whole 

pantry full of 

them, bound 

hand and foot 

waiting to be 

eaten, but I 

crave that particular one.” And Mr. Red Spot 
set to work to mend his torn web while Miss 


Big House on the hill, and he knows how _—Heartsease sat down on a bit of moss to rest. 
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“By the way,” said the spider after work- 
ing his arms and legs quite madly for a short 
time, “what is your name? All you Neigh- 
borhood People look so much alike I cannot 
always tell you apart.” 

“My name is Purple Heartsease,’”’ she 
laughed, and picking up an acorn cup full 
of dew, she sipped it daintily. “How can 
you stand to eat 
those horrid flies 
and bugs?” she 
asked with a 
shudder. 

‘*Humph,’’ 
growled Mr. 

Red Spot, “what 
do you eat that 
is any better?” 

‘‘Why, rose 
leaves and 
honey, and fried 
grasshoppers.” 

“‘Grasshop- 
pers!’’ scoffed 
Mr. Red Spot. 


“Grasshoppers! 
Horrid tobacco 
chewers, I des- 
pise them!” 

“T think they 
are very good, 
very good in- 


deed,’’ sighed 

Miss Heartsease 

reminicently, 

‘fespecially 

when served with fresh chickweed salad.” 
“‘Chickweed is only fit for birds,” sneered 

Mr. Red Spot, “birds and locust bugs.” 
“They do not like to have you call them 

bugs,” protested Miss Heartsease. “I once 

helped one out of its shell and I know. We 

use them for horses. Butterflies are much 

prettier, of course, but they are so expensive 

to keep as the dust feathers are always 

rubbing off their wings and new ones cost 

such a lot of pollen—tiger lily pollen at that. 

My house is full of dried locust armor; it’s 

very effective. My parlor is lovely since I 
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added those burdock bur chairs little Ellen 
made last fall and left in the woods. Now 
if you would only weave me a few lace cur- 
tains like those you made for my sister 
White Violet when she was a bride—they 
have been so much admired, especially at 
night when the glowworms are lighted.” 
Mr. Red Spot rubbed his hairy hands 
together and 
grinned such a 
broad spidery 
grin that Miss 
Heartsease felt 
uncomfortable. 
She rose quickly 
and shook her 
airy wings. 
“I must be 
going,” she said, 
“there are the 
Honey Bees go- 
ing into my house 
this very minute. 
I rented them a 
room for a big 
lump of wax and 
some honey. 
Good afternoon, 
Mr. Red Spot,” 
she called back 
over her shoulder 
as she flew 
lightly away. 
Now Miss 
Heartsease lived 
in the very pret- 
tiest house you can imagine. Its rooms 
were formed by the roots of an old beech 
tree. There were ballrooms, and bedrooms 
with soft mossy beds covered with the 
fluffiest pale green mullen leaf blankets, and 
a banqueting hall carpeted with thick emerald 
green moss. In the breakfast room were 
some exquisite bits of broken china which 
Miss Heartsease had found under Miss Polly’s 
and Miss Sally Ann’s back porch. 
These dear old ladies were little Ellen’s 
aunts, and she felt much at home in their 
snug little vine-covered house. 
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Heartsease and a little boy friend, Topknot, 
often peeped in at the window and watched 
little Ellen eating her supper with them. 

When Miss Heartsease reached her home 
the Honey Bee was in full session, for there 
issued from her parlor a steady buzzing. 
She listened and heard the bees discussing 
their old queen in not very flattering terms. 
In fact, they seemed to be in favor of doing 
away with the lady altogether and selecting 
a new queen! 

The arguments grew so heated Miss Hearts- 
ease thought it might be wiser not to venture 
in, so she hid herself behind a piece of coral- 
colored lichen just before the bees swarmed 
out in a black cloud, still muttering angrily. 
One heavy drone brushed against her so 
clumsily that he knocked her over. 

Fortunately Topknot appeared at that 
moment in search of her and was just in time 
to pick the little lady up and smooth out 
the pretty violet ruffles of her dress. 

“Come,” he said, ‘Miss 
Polly and Miss Sally 
Ann are giving Little 
Ellen a garden 
party, as this is 
her birthday. 

Perhaps we 
can get 
some cake 
crumbs.”’ 

“‘And 
we'lltake 
some of 
the wax 
the bees 
left me 
to Miss 
Polly 
and Miss 
SallyAnn’ “t! 
to rub - 
their 
irons with,’’ cried 
Heartsease joyfully. 

“Shall we tell any 
of the other Neighborhood People?” 


“T’ll let them know,” said Topknot, and 
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taking a tiny whistle—made from a chestnut 
twig—from his pocket, he puffed out his 
cheeks and blew a shrill little blast. No 
Human could have heard it, but the 
Neighborhood People did and a crowd of 
fairies and elves all in green came flying from 
all directions. They crowded about Topknot. 

“What is it? What is it? Tell us!” 
they cried. 

“You are one and all invited to go with 
us to Little Ellen’s birthday party,” said 
Topknot, addressing them from the top of 
a toadstool upon which he had sprung, “but 
you must each eat a fern seed and put one 
in each shoe before we start, so that you will 
be invisible to the Humans. Only Little 
Ellen believes in us, so if we get her alone 
you may take the seeds out for a little while. 
Are you ready to go?” 

Every fairy and elf shook wings in assent. 

Little Ellen, all smiles, in white with a 

blue sash and blue hair ribbons, 
stood at the gate welcom- 
ing her guests —little 
boys and girls in 
their party clothes 
and wearing 
F their very best 

ee wecte f manners. 
ye She did not 
see the 

AS Neighbor- 

y hood. 

People 
as they 
passed in 
but she 
feltsome- 
thing like 
wings 
brushing 
softly 
against 


Ui, Woe her rosy 

\ \ cheeks. 

“I am very happy 

today, Aunt Polly,” 

she sighed, “the garden is so lovely. I feel 
as if the jonquils are full of fairies!” 
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psy Comfort 
overthe Old Trails 


In Grandfather’s Day—the 
Overland Trail; the Prairie 
Schooner; weary months of hard- 
ship; fights with the Indians; 
just to reach California. Many 
men now living remember it. 
Now—a jaunt of less than 3 days 
on the LOS ANGELES LIMITED. 
Comfort all the way. 


Thrills and delights too! 


al 1 

Look!— from your cozy chair in the 
observation car—the same Overland 
trail, the very places where the Pion- 
neers, the gold seekers and the Mor- 


mons toiled, climbed and fought, con- 
quering the west. 


The Great Plains, the gaunt Rockies, 
colorful Weber Canyon, Great Salt Lake, 
Salt Lake City— you see them all, the 
real West— the Union Pacific country 
— historic, romantic, beautiful. 


Go on the LOS ANGELES LIMITED 
—all Pullman—synonym for travel- 
comfort, luxury and delicious dining 
car meals; leaves C. & N. W. Terminal, 
Chicago, 8:00 p. m. daily. 


The CONTINENTAL LIMITED, 
another fine train with standard and 
tourist sleepers, observation car and 
diner, leaves C. & N. W. Terminal, 
Chicago, at 10:30 a, m. daily. 


Our illustrated booklets tell you where to go 
and what to see. Write for your copies 


For information ask— 
Cc. A. CAIRNS 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Chicago & North Western Ry. 


226 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago 
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“Perhaps they are,” said Miss Polly. 

“We will leave them some cake after the 
party,” said Little Ellen, “the kind with 
raisins and the white icing!” 

Late that afternoon just at twilight, when 
the last little guest had gone and Miss Polly 
and Miss Sally Ann were nodding in their 
chairs, Little Ellen stole out into the old 
garden to see if the cake was still there. 

The Neighborhood People saw her coming 
and with one accord they took the fernseed 
from their shoes and formed a circle around 
her. There was a new moon in the west 
so they were quite visible. Little Ellen 
clapped her hands with delight. 

“IT knew you were here all along!” she 
cried joyfully. 

““Many many happy returns,” sang the 
Neighborhood People, “and many thanks for 
the cake!” And then they vanished. 

Ellen rubbed her eyes. “Oh, little people, 
dear little people, do not go so soon!’ she 
cried. 

“Ellen, Ellen, child, come in out of the 
damp!” cried Miss Polly and Miss Sally. 

As the little girl went slowly toward the 
house she saw that the big piece of cake full 
of raisins and covered with white icing that 
she had placed on the sundial, was gone! 
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Make your child 
a builder— 


With this new toy that is historical, 
educational, constructive, and fascinating! 


OW—during the impressionable period—your child’s PLAY 

is influencing and shaping his CHARACTER in later years. 
Building Log cabins, school houses, stores, barns, chapels, with 
Lincoln Logs is the sort of wholesome fun that guides the young 
imagination along constructive lines. 


With Lincoln Logs any child can build literal reproductions of 
the first American buildings. An exact duplicate in miniature of 
Abraham Lincoln’s cabin for instance. And all sorts of interesting 
and unique log structures. 


Here is a construction toy that is really practical for the younger child. The 
building designs are simple—easy to understand. The notched logs are easily put 
together and are practically unbreakable. The possible combinations are without end. 
And the cost is but $1.00 complete. 


Build a Wren House 


Here’s more fun! Your child can put together the Lincoln wren house himself. 
ONLY wrens can use it. The song of the wren is melodious‘and flute like—its 
amusing ways make it a favorite with everyone. It destroys large numbers of 
obnoxious insects. Never hesitates to attack dogs, cats, swallows and other birds 
whenever they near its habitation. But—amazingly friendly to human beings. 

Read the description of this unique bird house in the column alongside—then 
send only one dollar and we will ship you a Lincoln wren house, prepaid. Send 
for it now—put it in a tree so it will be weathered by spring. 


SEND THE COUPON NOW 


Send for one or both of these constructive toys today. Let your boy or girl know 
the fun of being a builder! 
; Fill out the coupon below—print the name and address plainly—and mail it in 
today. If you aren’t delighted—if you don’t feel that there are no other toys quite 
like them—we will gladly refund your money. Prompt delivery. 


LINCOLN LOGS 


MANUFACTURED es JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT we. CHICAGO 


They appeal to the child’s PLAY INSTINCT 
They appeal to his CONSTRUCTIVE INSTINCT 
zeee eos to his HOME-MAKING INSTINCT 

be Fay — THE SPIRIT OF LINCOLN 








LINCOLN LOGS 


Each set of Lincoln Logs consists of 51 logs notched and 
eine’ 2 Oe Ses Bae See, 6 & tial fibre 
f and an in Design Book that pictures and 
shows how to build 16 erent log buildings. Attracti 





LINCOLN WREN HOUSE 


The Lincoln Wren House is made of wood, tinted a soft 
brown color that attracts the wren. Looks Ii like 8 log 


cabin. The equal of wren houses $5.00 to 
$7.00. Pandit aie as eae pee down— 


JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT, inc. 
701 N. Wells St., Chicago 


Please mail at L] LINCOLN LoGs 
once 


(] LINCOLN WREN HOUSE 


Enclosed is one dollar for each toy ordered as 
above shown It is understood that you will 


fund the mone: d tes auey vompn T Gh 
the to. toy s after five days. Send the 













Daily Program 


7:00 Bugle 

7:05 Dip—optional 
7:30 Breakfast 
8:00 Camp duties 


9:00-12:00 Games, _ sports, 
dancing, boating, hikes, 
tennis, volley ball, etc. 


12:30 Dinner 

1:30-2:30 Quiet hour 
2:30-3:30 Arts and crafts 
3:30-4:30 Free play 

4:30 Swimming 

5:30 Supper 

6:00 Special program as boat- 

ing, camp fire, marsh- 


mallow roast, singing, 
story-telling 


7:30 Bedtime 
8:00 Silence—All asleep 
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How much will your child benefit 
summer vacation? 








vacation? Will he build up reserve strength 

so that he will be prepared to go through the 
long winter months in good health? Proper nourish- 
ment, sufficient rest and supervised play are three 
essential factors in building up nature's reserve forces 
during a time when mind and body are relaxed. 

Noted educators have discovered that children as 
well as grown-ups are greatly benefited by spending 
the summer months away from the rush and stifling 
heat of the city. 

The average summer resort usually is planned for 
the pleasure and convenience of the adults, while 
children are regarded more or less as an encumbrance. 


\ \ TILL your child be benefited by his summer 


Health and Happiness Camp 
For Girls and Boys 


To meet the demands of thinking parents Orchard 
Hill Camp was established. Everything here is 
planned for the happiness and welfare of the child. 
The sanitation is above reproach, the food is super- 
vised by a dietician who has made a study of the needs 
of childhood. 

The summer's activities are carefully planned so as 
to leave delightful memories of boat trips, hikes, excur- 
sions, swimming hours, picnics and jolly times. Swim- 
ming, rowing, and dancing are taught by experienced 
teachers. Swings, teeterboards, slides and sand piles 
provide opportunity for free play. 

A portion of the day is given over to quiet occupa- 
tions such as painting, basketry, and constructive 
occupations, while long hours of sleep at night with 
one or more rest periods during the day, all on screened 
porches overlooking the river, are conducive to growth 
and development. 


















Personal inspection of the camp is 
invited. Dr. Lowry will be on the 
camp grounds every Sunday and other 
days by appointment. 

Reservation should be made at once 
as enrollment is strictly limited. 


For further information write for com- 
plete illustrated booklet of Orchard Hill 
Camp. 

Address: 
EDITH B. LOWRY, M.D. 
Orchard Hill Camp 
St. Charles, Ill. * 


April, 1923 
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RABBIT’S NEST 





By Dr. EMMETT DUNN ANGELL—The Play Man 


ACK had a visitor. Billy Foster and 
his mother had come all the way from 
New York to visit the Randolphs. 

Billy was his first cousin and Aunt Martha 
was Mrs. Randolph’s older sister. They had 
been there two whole days and in two whole 
days boys know pretty well whether they are 
going to be friendly. Billy was the right 
sort and Jack had put him through the initia- 
tion that every strange boy must endure 
before he is really accepted. Billy had made 
good and his friendliness had established him 
as a regular fellow with the bunch. Jack 
could beat him in a wrestling match, but as 
a runner Billy was just about the speediest 
chap they had ever seen. 

“My, but you surely can travel!’’ exclaimed 
Bert Lane breathlessly after he had trailed 
Billy by some ten yards in a race from corner 
to corner and the length of the block. “How 
do you go so fast?” 

“Oh, I guess it’s because I like to run,” 
replied Billy modestly. “You see in New 


- York we have a Public School Athletic League 


and I run on the school relay team.” 

Mrs. Foster was glad to find that her boy 
had won such instant popularity with Jack 
and his friends, but she was just a little bit 


worried about their constant talk about 
Toppo. Jack had rushed his cousin up to 
Toppo’s little home the first afternoon of 
his arrival, and Billy had been thrilled and 
delighted and of course had chattered about 
his new acquaintance. 

“Do you think it quite right to have the 
children spend so much time with a circus 
clown?” Mrs. Foster asked her sister. “‘ Just 
what kind of a man is he?” 

“Oh, you must meet Toppo,’ replied 
Mrs. Randolph. “We had the same thought 
when he first moved to our village. But 
now—mercy me—if Toppo wanted to be 
mayor and the children had the voice it 


, would be unanimous—and really, I think 


that a lot of us grown-ups would vote for 
him too! Of course, you know that he 
was considered one of the greatest clowns 
in the world. They say that Marcelline 
and “Slivers” Oakley were about as funny. 
You see I have real expert knowledge as to 
the relative rank of the stars of the circus 
world,” she laughed. “I get that from the 
youngsters, for they are walking funds of 
information regarding the ‘greatest acro- 
bats,’ the ‘greatest animal trainers’ and of 
course the ‘greatest clowns.’ At any rate 
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Toppo was really among the best known. 
‘“‘He retired from circus life a year ago and 
came here to live. He bought a little house 
just on the edge of the village and in the barn 
he has a toy shop. He really makes the most 
lovely toys and they are sold in the city. 
He has two little trick ponies, Spic and Span, 
a marvelously intelligent 
dog, and he seems to 
know all the worth-while 
games in the 
world. Do you 
wonder that the 
children think 
he is just about 
the finest per- 
son they know? 
“Let us walk 
up to Toppo’s 
house and see 
what the chil- 
dren are doing,”’ 
continued Mrs. 
Randolph, “for 
this is the after- 
noon that he 
devotes to the 
youngsters.” 

Mrs. Foster 
was instantly 
won by the 
charm of the 
jolly clown. The 
yard was full of 
children and 
Toppo, standing 
by his clever lit- 
tle ponies, happily watched them playing the 
game that he had just taught. After the greet- 
ings Billy’s mother wanted to know about 
the game that was being played. 

“It is called Rabbit’s Nest,’ explained 
their host. ‘“‘You see, they are formed in 
groups of three holding hands. Each group 
is a rabbit’s nest. In each nest is a rabbit. 
There is one more rabbit than there are nests 
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and each nest will only hold one rabbit. 
Your boy Billy is ‘It’. He is the farmer’s 
dog and is chasing the one lone rabbit who 
has no nest. See—there she goes—it’s Mary 
Emily. Now, if Billy tags her she becomes 
the dog and Billy becomes the rabbit and 
she will chase him. But she can save herself 
if she dodges into a rabbit’s nest 

The rabbit 


~ before she is caught. 
already there will have to leave and 
run away and Billy will have to 


chase the new rabbit who has 
been driven from the nest.” 
Just then Mary Emily ducked 
into a rabbit’s 
nest and Bert, 
who had been 
the previous oc- 
cupant, rushed 
out of the oppo- 
site side with 
Billy in mad 
pursuit. He was 
tagged by the 
fleet-footed city 
boy and as this 
transformed 
him from a rab- 
bit to a dog he 
turned and pur- 
sued Billy to 
another nest. 
“There is one 
other little point 
in this game,” 
added Toppo, 
“that makes it 
more interesting. You see that the three play- 
ers who form the ‘nests’ don’t get much action, 
or they wouldn’t if they were always ‘nests.’ 
But when a rabbit runs into a nest for shelter, 
he takes his place as part of the circle and 
some one of the circle takes his place as the 
rabbit. They take turns doing this so the 
game does not progress very far before all of 
the players have been a part of a nest, a 
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dog or a rabbit. 3 : SR 

“When I nD \) 
teach this game Pane ‘ 
I tell the children a ’ sed | DD 
story. I tell them the 
yard is a cabbage patch and in this patch are 
a lot of rabbits. The farmer brings his dog to 
chase the rabbits for he doesn’t want all of his 
cabbages eaten. All of the rabbits are safe 
in their nests except one and that is the one 
that the dog chases, and there will always 
be one to chase for the stupid rabbits have 
one less nest than is required to protect all 
of them. The last comer always has the 
right to the rabbit’s nest, and the one already 
there is crowded out.” 

““My goodness,” observed Billy’s mother, 
“‘your dog is in one of the rabbit’s nests! 
Isn’t he a dear? But of course he can’t 
really play the game.” 

“Just watch him,” said the little clown 
proudly. ‘‘Scamper is smarter than all dogs 
and has better sense than lots of men. He 
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loves games 

and especial- 

ly this one.” 
» Sure enough, Scamper waited 
wh em in his safe retreat with great dig- 
nity, but his sharp eyes missed 
nothing of the game, and when 
Jack plunged into his shelter, with a delighted 
bark he darted out and for a few minutes con- 
vulsed the children with his antics. Carol 
couldn’t catch the foxy little dodger and 
Scamper proved his real sportsmanship by not 
prolonging the chase until she was completely 
out of breath. He slipped into a new nest and 
then sat up proudly and you could almost 
believe that he was laughing at his pursuer. 

While the children played Mrs. Randolph 
chatted with Toppo and she told him how 
worried the children were for fearhe would go 
back to the circus. 

“Tt isn’t really settled,” said Toppo, “for 
the circus people are making it hard to refuse 
—but,” with a twinkle in his eye, “these 
youngsters, you know, are really making it 
just as hard for me to go!” 
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UNCLE HIRAM AND THE EGG 


LOUISE MARTIN 
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One morning Uncle Hiram found 










He said: “I'll gather up a bunch, But O it happened Mistress Hen 


A nice fresh egg, all smooth and round Commenced to cluck her head off then 


They re just the thing to have for lunch.” 


















So he said’ “Keep your cgg, Old Boss, 
We'll cat good ham and apple sauce.” 


He looked around and Mother Hen 
Was making all that noise again 


Then some wecks later, one fine day, 







He heard more clucking in the hay. 
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And underneath her wings he found He laughed and calmly said, “Oh, well, “That was the very egg, | know, 








Some baby-chickens moving round! Here s one just breaking through the shell.” I tried to take some weeks ago. 













“I'm glad, Old Boss, you had your way 
And we ate ham and sauce that day, 


“One chicken scratching on two legs 
Is worth a dozen hard-boiled eggs"” 
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MY EASTER RABBIT | BOR BETTER WORK 
I'(ieemers eae t"| AND KEENER PLAY 


] wonder if he hops right in 
And then he hops away? 
I wonder how he carried all 
The eggs he left for me? 


For when I counted them real hard, 
They numbered six and three. 


But I just guess he understands 
The thanks I'd like to say, 

And with his big long ears he hears 
A hundred miles away! 


oe 


THE NUTHATCH 
MAE NORTON MORRIS 


SAW a nuthatch on a tree 

Going round and round. 

It made me dizzy just to see 
Him walking upside down! 


I spose he was so busy there AGER little mouths will be amazed when 
Finding bugs to eat, Pa 4 they eat Kellogg’s Corn Flakes—so 
That he was thinking of his mouth, ; superior as to be beyond comparison 
And quite forgot his feet: with any other kinds. 


And, you and the entire family, too, 
will marvel at their extra-deliciousness; at their 
more distinctive, yet delicate flavor of luscious, 
ripe corn; at their extra crackly-crunchiness, and 
most important of all to mothers—the fact that 
Kellogg’s are an ideal childhood food and an 
important conveyor of milk. 


Hundreds of grateful mothers have written us 
how delicate, sickly little ones have been saved 
by Kellogg’s Corn Flakes when no other food 
could be retained; how they become strong, vig- 
orous children, full of life and strength! 


Realize what Kellogg’s Corn Flakes can do for 
your children! Think what it means to give food 
that digests easily, and sustains and is so deli- 
cious that it always wins the most finicky appe- 
tite! All grocers sell Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 


LADY BUG 
FLORENCE L. NOTTER 
NE day a ladybug I knew 
Came and sat upon my shoe; 


She stopped awhile to wash her face 
And put her polka dots in place. 
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Purebred 


hog seas Milk, 
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or Infant Feeding 


Among the outstanding qualifications 
which make milk from purebred 
Holstein herds especially valuable 
for infant, children and invalid feed- 
ing are: 





Moderate fat content, ranging from 3.25 
to 3.75 per cent. 





POND LILY 
NANCY BYRD TURNER 









This moderate fat content, being present 
in minute globules, is nearest to the fat 
emulsion and the fat content found in 
Mother’s milk. 


In his book, ‘“‘Autointoxication,”” Dr. J. H. 
KelloggMedical Director of the Battle Creek, 


Mich., Sanitarium, says: 





HE white pond lily on the pond 
Is like a lovely tuffet; 
Perhaps a bullfrog may be fond 
Of playing he’s Miss Muffet. 



























“‘It seems to be pretty well settled among 
those who have had considerable experi- 
ence in milk feeding that an excess of fat 
is decidedly injurious, lessening digesti- 
bility and encouraging intestinal putrefac- 
tion. Holstein milk contains a liberal 
supply of sugar, and the smaller amount 
of fat is a decided advantage.” 





If you are experiencing any difficulty in 
feeding cow’s milk, consult your physician 
and try purebred Holstein milk. 


Write us if your milkman cannot s upply 
you with purebred Holstein milk an 
will assist you in securing it. 








Write for our booklet on “The Milk 
Road to Child Health,’’ sent prepaid 
upon request. 
EXTENSION SERVICE 
The Holstein-Friesian Association 

of America 
228 East Ohio Street 

Chicago, Ill. 


ROSES 
NANCY BYRD TURNER 


ROSES are like fairies 
In pretty ruffled skirts; 


They pin their petticoats with 
thorns— 


I wonder if it hurts! 
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Indoor Pastimes 


SAND PICTURES 


By FLORENCE PELTIER 
Author of A Japanese Garland, Through the Rainbow. etc. 


HE Japanese children have lots of fun 
making sand pictures. Next summer 
you might make some. I am sure 

that you would get a great deal of pleasure 
out of it. 

First, you will need a black tray. Very 
likely there’s one in the kitchen which Mother 
can spare. You know the kind I mean— 
painted shiny black. If you have to buy one 
you will find that it doesn’t cost much. 
Maybe Mother will have an old tray that 
isn’t black, but you can cover it with black 
enamel paint. 

Besides the tray there must be some fine 
sand, coarse sand, pebbles, and stones. Youll 
enjoy looking for pretty and odd-shaped 
pebbles and stones and for different kinds of 
sand. You will also need a sharp-pointed 
stick, about twice as large around as a lead 
pencil, two sieves, or strainers, one fine and 
one coarse. If there are no old ones Mother 
can give you, you can buy them for a few 
cents apiece. 

A tray of any size will do, but one about 
eighteen inches in length is best. 

In a sand picture what is called “middle 
distance”’ is the part to be built up with 
stones. Suppose you wish to make a picture 


like Figure One. 
to represent the two big rocks, and these you 
place on the tray about a third of the distance 


First you choose two stones 


from its front to its back edge. Next, take 


the fine sieve, fill it with fine sand and shake 
it over the tray so that you will have it 
covered with a thin, smooth coating of sand. 
Be sure to have all the black surface of the 
tray hidden from sight. 


FIGURE II 


Take the stick and hold its sharp point 
firmly down on the tray’s surface. Draw 
with it just as you would with a pencil. You 
must press hard enough to push aside the 
sand so that a narrow black line will show. 

Draw first the long line that makes the 
horizon, and then the outline of the hills 
and fill in with the oblique lines drawn 
closely together. Or, instead, you can fill 
in the outlines of the hills with a sand of a 
darker shade than that that covers your 
tray. 

Trace the setting sun and the sun rays. 
Leave the clouds out if you would rather, or, 
instead of drawing them in, you can get fine 
cloud effects by scattering here and there, 
through a finer sieve, half teaspoonfuls of 
sands of different shades, to have different 
colored clouds, like a sunset. When you 
go sand-hunting you will be surprised to find 
how many colors sand is besides being almost 
as white as sugar and as black as black 
pepper. 

By looking at Figure One you will see how 
to get a water effect by tracing fine lines here 
and there. When you have outlined the 
sails fill them in with white sand. 
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Little eee and His 
Pal “Wooff Woof” 


have great fun these bright spring days 
when they take Follo-Me Tinker out for a 
race. Follo-Me Tinker won’t upset. The 
faster he is pulled the happier he is. He 
will flop over from side to side and always 


land on his wheels. 


All Tinker Toys are unusually attractive. 
Children love them and mothers know that 
they are safe, happy toys. Colors won't 
come off—well constructed—strong. There 
is a toy for every child from three months 
to fourteen. years. 
































































If your dealer 
cannot show you 
the Tinker Toys, 
send us his name 
and we will see 
that heissupplied. 


We have a new 
catalog in color 
showing our com- 
plete line, new toys and 
old. You will be in- 
terested in seeing it. 
Please send us your 
name and address so we 
can mail one to you. 


¥ THE TOY TINKERS 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
















Now everything is done except your fore- 
ground which is the shore. Scatter coarse 
sand here, to represent the beach, and put a 
large pebble for the rock. 

I think you will be very much pleased with 
your picture. 

Perhaps you would like to have some waves 
breaking against the rocks and shore. All 
you have to do is to put a little more sand on 
the shore line and against the base of the 
stones in the middle distance and push it 
up into wonderful waves with the tip of the 
back of a spoon. 

If you prefer to make Figure One a moon- 
light scene, remove all the sand above the 
horizon line and the hills, so that_you will 
have a black sky., Cut a round hole in a 
thick piece of pasteboard. Lay the paste- 
board over the part of your night sky where 
you want a full moon and fill the round 
hole—it should be about the size of a dime 
—with fine white sand. Carefully lift up the 
pasteboard and there will be a beautiful full 
moon. 

By scattering a little white sand on the 
hills in the background and on the rocks in 
the middle distance you can have moon- 
light, too, and you can scatter a path of 
moonlight on the water. 

A Japanese artist designed these two pic- 
tures for you to copy in sand. In Figure 
One a string is tied from rock to rock to 
represent a rope. From this some strips of 
gaily colored paper fly. This you need not 
put in, for it is to celebrate a Japanese festival. 

You will think of many pretty pictures to 
make, I am sure. 
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RUMPEL-STILT-SKIN? | 


HE king sent for the miller’s beautiful 
& daughter and locked her with her spinning- 
wheel in a great room half full of straw. “If all 


this straw is not spun into gold by morning you 
shall ... .!” he said. 


What did she doP Who was Rumpel-Stilt- 
Skin? What happened then? 


In Once Upon a Time—a book of Old-time Fairy Tales, 
published by RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, is found 
the answer. Here is a classic to charm the hearts and 
minds of little ones.. It is superbly printed in large, 
readable type and illustrated with beautifully colored 
pictures. 


Heart’s Delight Series 


Other RAND MCNALLY books for children from four 
to eight are: The Aesop for Children, The Peter Patter 
Book, A Child’s Garden of Verses, and the Real Mother 
Goose. You are sure to approve of them in subject matter 
and style. Look at them in BOOKSTORES everywhere. 

SEND FOR THE GUIDE FOR SELECTION. Our 
little catalog, Books for Children and Guide for Selec- 
tion, contains more than 150 titles, and makes easy the 
choosing of proper books for any age and temperament. 
It is so small, it can fit into your hand-bag—so complete, 
it can serve as a guide in your shopping. It is yours for 
the asking. Use the coupon, or write, if you prefer. 


RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers of Child Life 
CHICAGO 
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YOUR “DRESS “AND “DOLLY'S 


Designed by LAURA VALENTINE. With Patterns 


ao flowers that bloom in the spring, tra la,” haven't 
any prettier dresses than Paper Il Mary Louise, with 
her pretty party frock No. 4186 and her stylish linen dress, 
No. 4208, as well as her nice underclothes, No. 4210, all of which 
come in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. Now No. 4186is shown 
here in a pale green organdy, with narrow bands of val or filet 
lace and a bit of ribbon running through and tying in a bow 
in the back. A soft lavender ribbon sash would be especially 
attractive worn by a child with blond or auburn hair. It is 
lovely in crepe, voile, crepe de chine, or net and chiffon, 
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and you can have sleeves for this pretty dress if you desire. 

No. 4208 is a charming dress for school in wash crepe or linen 
or gingham, or a light challis, trimmed with bands of braid or 
contrasting bands of a solid color. A yellow checked gingham 
with plain yellow linen bands would be pretty. _.- 

Miss Valentine is always glad to be. of any help she can to 
Mother if she will send a stamped self-addressed envelope to 
her care of CHILD LIFE Magazine, Rand MCNally & Com- 
pany, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. All patterns, 20 cents 
eac 


Order our new quarterly fashion booklet; 25 cents 





MOTHER BUNNYS BUSY DAY 


Elinor d’Albert 


FIRST paste the page on the back cover of an old magazine. When dry, over her shoulders. Cut a slit on the heavy black lines, at each basket handle. 
cut out Mother Bunny, fold her skirt back on the dotted lines, and hook The one with three green eggs in it goes on Mother Bunny's right arm. Before 


one back piece over the other, by cutting in on the black line, at the top of the ae out Bunny Boy, notice the three dotted lines marked A, B, C. Fold 


right-hand piece. Then Mother Bunny will stand, Fold back the long flap on C, forward on B, and back on A. Cut the slit just under his 
on the right of her cap, and paste at the edge only. Slip her ears into the cap elbow, put the tip of the back piece through to the front fold down for 


with the strings hanging down her back, then carefully bring the two strings a pocket. 
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MAIOUR children constantly 
Sie) require many things, each 





one of which prompts 
careful buying. 


The clothes they wear, the foods 
you give them, the books, music and 
other educational advantages which 
they enjoy in addition to their play- 
things—all give you an opportunity 
to select wisely. : 

And, you will find the advertise- 
ments appearing in “CHILD LIFE” a 
most timely aid. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Publishers of 


CIHIRILED LER: 


April, 1923 
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Indoor Pastimes 
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THE MAGICAL ROLLER AND THE 
FLOOR RACE 


F ON some indoor day you happen to 
be wanting a new game to play, make 
some Magic Rollers and have a floor 
race with the children from next door. The 
magic rollers are easy. to make and you will 
all find it fun to do. They will go all by 
themselves in a truly magic way! 

This is the way you make a magic roller: 
find a spool and at one end of it, either side 
of the hole, hammer two victrola needles or 
small tacks. Thread a heavy elastic through 
the spool and let one end of it By 
come around the tacks. f 


Ne 


Next, make a small ball (° . <.. as 
from some wax. It should be we wh 


a bit smaller than the end of ““S_ #49 
your spool. Flatten the ball J 
slightly and make ; 
a hole in it. =, 
When the wax is 3 
hard, thread the A 
other end of the 


elastic through it SS «> 
and fasten it a ~—\ 


quarter of an inch ‘im, 
from its end to 

the end of a burned match stump. Now, 
twist the match around and around—around 






I’ve wanted you so long 
To decorate my garden-beds 
And fill my trees with song. 





By PATTEN BEARD 





TO SPRING 


ANNE B. PAYNE 





EAR SPRING, I’m very glad you’ve come, 





and around many times. 
the floor and see it go! 


Lay the roller on 
If you cut the rims 





—-—-—+--< -- 


of the spool here and there around both, 
the roller will go longer. 
Color your spool with crayons. Every- 
body must choose a different color. And 
for the race, wind up your 
~>> spools and start them at a 
. .. _» given signal—one, two, three, 
FCS oof go! Whowill win? 
It will be the one 
whose spool goes 
farthest upon the 
floor, of course, 
and you may make 
this into a game 
by saying that five 
races win and see 
} who can win five 
races first. 
You may play this play upon the porch 
also. You'll find it is ever so much fun. 









I wish that I could help you, Spring, 
With bird and flower and.-tree, 


But to turn the world to green and gold 
Is ’most too much for me. 
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Four little sandwiches 
and how they were made 






Jackie and Alan and Betty and Jane 
Couldn’t go out on account of the rain. 

First it was gentle—now see how it pours! 

So all they could do was to picnic indoors. 

At least, so said their mother. 


What shall we have for the afternoon treat? 
What kind of sandwiches, Betty, to eat? 
“Tomato”, said Betty, “all juicy and thick — 

“I know it is good for me—make it up quick, 

“With Beech-Nut Peanut Butter.” 











Jackie is next. What shall your filling be? 
“Raisins chopped-up make the filling for me. 

“Mix it with peanuts, just fresh from the South. 

“ That makes a sandwich to water your mouth— 

“Use Beech-Nut Peanut Butter.” 



















Now, young Sir Alan, it’s your turn to say 
What kind of sandwich you want for today. 

“Well, prunes are my fav’rite from over the sea, 

“From Turkey or France, or from Cal-i-for-nee — 
“With Beech-Nut Peanut Butter.” 


Jane was the last; and she said “If you please, 
“I prefer honey —sweet food of the bees. 
“Mix it with peanuts from Dixie-land far, 
“The golden-brown goodness that comes in a jar 

“Of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter.” 





For more Beech-Nut sandwiches, as well as mac- 
aroons, and other good things, send for the Beech- 
Nut Book. It tells how to put meals together for 
health and how to serve them properly. 


BEECH -NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 
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HUL GUL, HOW 
MANY? 


By GRACE MARIAN SMITH 


HAT’LL we play now?” 
asked Lois, as Sam darted 
into the room and handed each of 
his friends a small sack of beans. 
“Just sit in a circle,”’ said Sam, 
“and I’ll show you. First we'll 
take numbers, numbering around 
the circle to the left. Next Polly 
and Seymour and the others who 
have odd numbers dip their left 
hands into their bags and grab 
as many beans as they like—a 
handful or only one, perhaps. 
Now Polly, you’re number one, 
and you keep your: hand closed 
and hold it out to Ivy, who is 
number two, saying, ‘Hul! Gul! 
Hand full—parcel! How many?’ 
Then if Ivy guesses the right num- 
ber of beans in your hand, she gets 
them all.” 


“What happens if I don’t?” 
asked Ivy, eagerly. 


“If you guess more than there 
are, you give Polly enough beans 
to make up the difference,” an- 
swered Sam. “That is, if there 
are five beans and you guess seven, 
Polly says, ‘Give me two to make 
it seven.’”’ 


“But if I guess fewer than there 


are?’’ asked Ivy. 


“Then Polly must give you 
those she has over the number 
guessed. You people with odd 
numbers remain seated. The even 
numbers move two places to the 
right and trade with the next odd 
numbered player. When’ each 
even number has been completely 
around the circle, time is called. 
Each player takes count to see 
who has the most beans—and is 
the winner. 


“To play partners, number one 
and two may be partners, number 
three and four, and so on—the 
even numbers being the traveling 
partners.” 


“That’s a good game,” cried 
Seymour. ‘“Let’s try it!’ 
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NORAH’S PIG 
(Continued from page 233) 

hunted the meadow over and not a trace 
can we find.” 

“Lost!” cried Norah, dazed at such news. 
“Sure, and how could he be lost?” 

“Your father was a-fixing the pen, making 
a better fence,” said Mrs. O’Leary, “and 
word came that the Widow Mullens wanted 
some one to fix her roof. You know it’s 
been that leaking the poor woman was near 
sick that last rain storm. And _ neighbor 
O’Rife, he says, ‘you come now and I’ll be 
helping you!’ So your father went and I’ll 
wager he was forgetting the fence. For 
when I came out here it was down there and 
Patsy was gone. Nannie was there, she’s 
that big and fat she couldn’t go far.” Mother 
O’Leary chuckled as she thought of the fat 
old pig wandering down the road. “But 
Patsy, she’s gone. And we’ve been a-hunt- 
ing ever since.” 

Norah put the forgotten berries down on 


the door sill and thought hard. A little 
girl who had the chance to go to school should 
know what to do when her pig wandered 
away. To be sure she should! 
Suddenly she knew. The fairies! 


there under the hawthorn tree so near at 
hand! 


Down 


“T’ll go and be asking them! The fairies!” 
she said hurriedly. ‘We were that polite to 
them when they passed us in the road. Now 
they will help me. I know they will for 
the master said so.” 

While the others stared at her in amaze- 
ment, she turned and ran back to the haw- 
thorn tree round the bend of the road. 

“Fairies, won’t you please,” she began as 
she neared the tree. And then she stopped 
short in delight. For there, under that very 
- hawthorn tree was lost Patsy, fast asleep. 

Norah gathered him up in her arms to 
carry him home. And as she did, she 
whispered to herself happily, “It’s true, it 
is! Always favor fairies, fairies favor you!”’ 


CHILD LIFE 
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the royal robes must be designed to with- 
stand the wear and tear of long play-days 
and frequent laundering. 


Experience has taught the queen-mother 
that rompers, which have no season, make 
the best of court attire. 


Rompers can be made at home of dur- 
able materials, economically and attract- 
ively finished with Bartons Red-E-Trim, 
which being double-fold eliminates the 
necessity of hemming before trimming. 
Simply insert the raw edge between the 
two folds of Red-E-Trim and stitch either 
by hand or by machine. 


The trim launders perfectly and does 
not pucker. It can be bought in such a 
multitude of colors, patterns and materials 
as to always assure variety to the royal 
wardrobe. 


Bartons Double Fold Red-E-Trim plays 
an equally important part in the finishing 
of charming little frocks for sister and in 
the trimming of dresses, blouses, tunics, 
skirts and lingerie for grown ups. It also 
beautifies bed-spreads, doilies, table cov- 
ers, sofa pillows and numerous other 
dainty things that can easily be made at 
home. Send for our catalog of useful- 
ness, ‘‘A Dozen Trim Ideas.” 


$1000 PRIZE CONTEST 


For details of Barton’s $1000 
sewing contest inquire at 
notion department of your 
local store or write direct to us. 


BIAS NARROW FABRIC 
COMPANY, Inc. 
065 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Bartons Double Fold 
Red-E-Trim is always 
displayed in a s = 
ial countercase. k 
for it wherever you 
shop. 
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Ielded double! 
halt the trouble 
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PLATE No. 1 


More About the Plates 
These pictures show the 
actual size of book plates. 
The designs, by well- 
known artists for children, 
are beautifully printed on 
tinted Japanese vellum. 


PLATE No. 4 
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PLATE No. 2 


Robert McDonald. 


THE CHILD’S 
OWN 


F ANYTHING can add to a 
child’s joy in owning a book it is 
these two things: to have his 
family and playmates know 
about it, and to stamp his book 
indelibly with the sign manual 
of possession. The latter, as a 

rule, consists of writing his name all 
over the inside cover. 

With this pride of ownership in 
mind, and to encourage the young 
reader not only to care for his. books, 
but to begin early to build up a little 
library of his own, Rand McNally & 
Company have prepared the charming 
little book plates shown on this page. 

At a glance, one can understand a 
child’s delight in pasting on the inside 
cover of his book one of these hall 
marks of ownership—a card announc- 
ing to his world—‘‘ this book is mine.” 

The plates encourage neatness. 
They do away with soiled pencil script 
and names scrawled much too large for 
the space. Besides giving to the child 
an individual design, each plate carries 
the name—entered at order—in clear, 
attractive type. 


PLATE No. 5 


Marjorie Murray 





LLY & COMPANY, Publishers 


April, 1923 


PLATE No. 3 
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James 
Herbert 
Barton 


How to Get Them 


100 of any one of the Book 
Plates with name printed in as 
ordered $3.50, or $5.50 with one 
year’s subscription to the maga- 
zine, CHILD LIFE. If unimprint- 
ed Book Plates are ordered the 
price is $1.00 per 100 or $4.00 
with one year’s subscription to 
CuiLp Lire. Subscription to 
CuiLp Lire alone is $3.00 per 
year. 


PLATE No. 6 
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Formerly Children’s Librarian, Detroit Public Library. 
Present School Librarian, Long Beach, California 


of the Spanish explorers who came to America 

to make his fortune. Cortés’s chief adventure 
was with Montezuma, a great Mexican Indian. When 
the Spaniards reached the land of the Aztecs, Monte- 
zuma sent Cortés fine cloaks and a wicker basket full 
of ornaments. In return the visitors sent the Indians 
a richly carved arm chair, cut glass collars and brace- 
lets. In a book called ‘‘Ten Big Indians,” and in an 
older book, ‘“‘The Boys’ Prescott,”’ you will find other 
stories of these fighters. One Spaniard said that 
Montezuma’s house covered so much ground that 
he was tired out in walking through it, and another 
man said that on its terraced roof thirty knights might 
hold a tournament. : 

Often Indian women had an opportunity to display 
as much bravery as the warriors. ‘“‘The Story of 
Pocahontas and Captain John Smith”’ is the story of 
a young Indian girl who saved the life of an ‘English- 
man. Captain Smith used to declare that he was able 
to carry out every boast he made. Being thrown 
overboard, having to live on an island, and, eventually 
being captured by the Indians, did not daunt his spirits 
or diminish his conceit. In ‘“‘Sinopah, the Indian 
Boy,” and in the various stories that mention Sitting 
Bull, Black Hawk, and Rain-in-the-Face, you will have 
a chance to compare the bravery of white men and 
Indians. 

Whatever hardships a warrior may endure, no life 
could be more carefree than that of an Indian boy. 
Every one of us, at some time or other, has wanted to 
trade places with him. All boys dream of just such 
a life as we read about in ‘‘Indian Boyhood”’ or in 
“The Childhood of Ji-shib, the Ojibwa.” What fun 
to have wild pets, to make a new trail through the 
woods, to imitate the hoot of the owl and to coast down 
hill on a buffalo robe! One of the boys’ greatest sports 
was making war upon a nest of wild bees, pretending 
that they were making an attack on a tribal enemy. 
Don’t you suppose that sometimes the bees raised as 
many scalps as the boys? 

The Indians were great story tellers and their best 
stories have been kept for you to enjoy. I know of 
no two books which will give you more enjoyment 
than “‘The New World Fairy Book” and “‘ The Basket 
Woman.”’ The Basket Woman was an old Indian 
who used to sit by a spring and while her clothes were 

Soaking, she told her tales to a little boy named Alan. 
The story of ‘The Fire Bringer” gave him the greatest 
pleasure for it was about Coyote and how he went 


7 OU will remember that Hernando Cortés was one 





to the Burning Mountain and defied the Fire Spirits 
who guarded their treasure night and day. You will 
not want to miss a book called ‘Little Ta-wish’’ for 
in it there is another version of that story you may 
know already, the story of ‘‘ Why the Bear Has a Short 
Tail.” In “Legends of the Red Children’”’ you will 
find ‘‘ Will-o-the-Wisp”’ which is the story of a great 
friendship between a lonely star and a little girl. In 
the same volume there is the story of the wild duck 
who dwelt in the land of the North Wind. The 
Indians called the duck “‘Shingebiss,” and it is for you 
white boys and girls to find the reason why. 


BOOKS ABOUT INDIANS 


Basket Woman - - - Mary Austin 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


Boy with the U. S. Indians - - F. W. Rolt-Wheeler 
LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPHARD 


Boys’ Prescott - - - - H. W. Banks 
F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
Childhood of Ji-chib, tt e Ojibwa - - A.E. Jenks 
TKINSON MENTZER & CO. 
Famous Indian Chiefs I Have Known - - - 0.0. Howard 
ENTURY COMPANY | 
Glooscap, the Great Chiet - - - - E.N. Partridge 


TURGIS & WALTON 
Hiawatha Alphabet - - 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
Hopi, the Cliff Dweller - - 
DUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


In the Reign of cual : - - Katherine Chandler 
GINN & COMPANY 


Florence Holbrook 


Martha Jewett 


Indian Boys and Cite - - - - - - = - £E. W. Deming 
F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
Indian Child Life - - - - - - CA. Eastman 
LITTLE, “BROWN & COMPANY 
Kwahu, the Hopi Indian - G. N. Newell 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Legends of the Red Children - - M.L. Pratt 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Little Ta-wish - - - M. E. Hardy 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY ; 
Magic Forest - - - - - - - - - - - - S.E. White 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Mewanee, the Little Indian Boy - - - 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Belle Wiley 


New World Fairy I Book - - - H.A. Kennedy 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
Old Indian Legends - - oe Zitkala-Sa 
GINN & COMPANY 
Sinopah, the oe Bo J. W. Schultz 


OUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 

Stories of Indian Children - - - M. H. Husted 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Story of Pocahontas and —_ min fete Smith cS Boyd Smith 


HOUGHTON & COMPAN 
Ten Big Indians - - - - M.H. Wade 
“W. A. WILDE CO. 
Wigwam Stories - - - - M.C. Judd 


GINN “& “COMPANY 
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“Crayola” Crayons will both 
amuse and develop your child 


EFORE your child starts his school life there is always the 
B problem of how best to amuse him. How to keep him 
happy, yet develop those faculties which are still in the 
formative stage. Your choice of his toys and playthings has 
much to do with this question. You can select those which tempo- 
rarily amuse or you can give him only those which, by developing 
his mind, are a constant source of pleasure to him. 


“Crayola” Crayons belong in the latter class. They en- 
courage that desire to create which is present in varying degrees 
in all children. They develop the powers of observation. 
They fire the imagination. And above all they help to co-ordi- 
nate all the faculties by training the hand to reproduce what 
the eye sees. 


That is why little children will spend hours coloring pictures 
in old magazines; why older children love to use water color 
paints. 


Your child will enjoy a box of “Crayola” Crayons. If he is 
old enough to use them, a toy set including both paints and 
crayons would be even better,or perhaps a box of ‘“‘Artista’’ 
Water Color Paints like the one shown below. 


You will find all of these at stationery and deparment stores. 
If the store you patronize doesn’t carry them, write to us direct. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street New York 
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The only joy I keep is what I give away 


Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers Club. 
The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 


in its members. 


Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 


This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 


Short joy-giving contributions, in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. 


Well illustrated stories are 


especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 
The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 


LIFE. 


For Joy Givers’ Club membership cards write to 


CARE OF RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


MY EASTER WALK 


S I WAS walking in the park, 


It was not awfully far from 
dark; 


I saw a dozen ducks, or more, 
Lying sleepily on the shore. 


As I was coming home again, 

I saw the sweetest Jenny Wren, 

Who seemed to say with its voice so 
clear, 

“Happy Easter, Mother dear!” 


MARGARET NICOLL 
Age 11 years New York City 


Dear Rose Waldo: 

HAVE just begun to take the 

CHILD LIFE magazine. I think 
that it is the best magazine I ever 
read. I don’t think that I will 
ever give it up. 

Yours sincerely, 
ELIZABETH UPHAM 

Age io years Wakefield, Mass. 


If you know ways to give joy to others, write about it in story form, and send your story to CHILD 
Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. 


ROSE WALDO, Editor 


EUGENE FRAMBACH 
Dear CHILD LIFE: 
| AM _ always so anxious for 

CHILD LIFE to come. I live on 
an orange ranch. Once I found a 
humming-bird’s nest with two such 
tiny baby birds in it. 

EUGENE FRAMBACH 

Age 5 yrs. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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THE EASTER BUNNY 


“THE Easter Bunny's coming 
soon, 
I watch for him most every noon. 
He's coming soon, he'll come some- 
time 
And then the 
chime! 


Easter bells will 


MARY HOPE GARDNER 
Age g years Fond du Lac, Wis. 


WHEN SPRING COMES 


HEN spring comes the violets 

and buttercups put on their 
gay bonnets and dance back and 
forth in the wind. One day as I 
was walking I heard the poppy 
say, “Let's put on our pretty hats 
today.” And that very day they 
did. 

DOROTHY ADAMS 


Age g years Shelbyville, Tenn. 

















































Take Home 
a “NELKE’— 
TODAY 


























HERE are Nelke Boys and 

Nelke Girls—Nelke Pup- 
pies, Bunnies, Kittens and 
Clowns! There’s a Nelke Imp 
and a Nelke Squealy Pig—with 
loud, lusty voices to tell you 
what they think of things! And 
to make them all behave, there 
is a chubby, cheery Nelke Cop! 

































































These Nelke Soft Toys are 
the happiest, jolliest crew you 
ever saw. They’ll win any kid- 
die—at sight! And they’re the 
finest playmates you could want 
—soft, cuddly, no buttons to be 
swallowed or pins to scratch! 
You can buy Nelke Toys—at 
50 cents and up, according to 
size—from department, drug, 
notion, novelty, hardware and 
gift stores anywhere. 


An attractive interesting booklet, 
‘The. World’s Happiest Family,” 
beautifully illustrated in full colors 
will be sent you free on request. 


THE NELKE CORPORATION 


10th and Norris Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 







If your dealer doesn't 
handle Nelke Toys, send 
his name and we'll see 
that you'll be supplied 
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THE BLUEBIRD 


RETTY little bluebird, 
Do not fly away, 
If you want to make me happy. 
Stay and sing all day. 


LEILA SHOCKLEY 


Age 6 years Seneca, Neb. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

MY LITTLE sister Florence, 
and | enjoy the letters from 

the Joy Givers very. much. 

I am in third A grade and like 
to study. Mother and I read 
United States history and then 
talk about it. I will be glad when 
I am in the higher grades. 

I would like to live in a smaller 
town or in the country, there is 
so much grime and noise here. 

I have read “Black Beauty,” 


several books in the “Five Little 
Pepper’ series, “Just David,” 
“Pollyanna” and a great many 


other good books. 

I love to read better than play. 

I wish to become a Joy Giver 

and would be glad to hear from 
any of you. 

Yours truly, 


EDWARD F. BRASCH 
Age 7 years Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Rose Waldo: 
I AM in third grade at school and 
we are studying about birds 
and spring and some of us made 
up some original verses about 
spring. I am writing to you to 
tell you how much I like CHILD 
LIFE. I enjoy -the book very 
much in school and at home also. 
I am eight years old and here is 
one of the verses I made up by 
myself. Will you please put this 
one in? 


SPRING 


SPRING is coming, 
The bees will be humming, 

The birds make their nests in the 
trees; 

The water is flowing, 

The soft wind is blowing, 

The birds that go fishing will 
sneeze! 

HELEN BLANCHARD 
Age 8 years Chicago, III. 
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A Sturdy Hod 


with Red Bricks, 
Hod Stand and Wheelbarrow 


- the thing for a healthy 
ey s play indoors or 
outdoors. 

The hod even has a shoulder pad. 
Well made to stand strenuous 
play, attractively painted. 


Complete set — hod, hod stand, twenty 
miniature bricks and stout wheelbarrow, 
$2.50 postpaid * Zz Ss. alone, 
$1.00 postpaid in U 


DELTA CORPORATION 
213 Harvard 
Swarthmore 


Avenue 
Pennsylvania 


SEN. D for free 


catalog of 


DELTA Toys 
that last, Bird 
Houses, Feeding 
Pens, etc. 


“Your Spring 


and 


Summer Sewing 
for 
Your Children 


will be made easy with Laura 
Valentine’s assistance. We 
suggest you write her today 
for her “Talks on Frocks 
and Suits for Children.” 


This interesting little book- 
let contains charming de- 
signs and many suggestions 
and instructions regarding 
materials and _ patterns. 
Keep it on your sewing 
table—you will find it indis- 
pensable in planning your 
children’s spring and sum- 
mer clothes. 


Send 25¢ in Stamps for a 
copy of our latest booklet. 


CHILD LIFE 


PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
Chicago 


536 S. Clark St. 


April, 1988 
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The Best Mattress is made 
Better by Using a 


Quilted 
Mattress 
Protector 





“None genuine without Trade Mark” 


like sleeping on air 

to sleep on a Quilted 
Protector. They are 
made of the finest ma- 
terials money can buy. 


Quilted in the Excel- 
sior way that keeps them 
light, soft and fluffy even 
after long use and wash- 
ing. Made in all sizes 


to fit all beds and cribs. 


Because of their many 
features, they are espe- 
cially suited to use on 
Baby’s Crib. They pro- 
tect the child as well as 
the mattress—save time 


and labor. 


Endorsed by Physicians 
and Used by the best 
Families Who Know 


See that Trade Mark is stitched 
in corner of every protector 
you purchase 


Sold at all leading 


Depariment Stores 


The Excelsior Quilting Co. 


15 Laight Street 
New York City 














‘Rabbit and Mary Rabbit and Billy 


Joy Givers Club 


THE "VENTURES OF 
BETTY RABBIT 


As told by Frances Hartman DeHuff ‘ 


NCE upon a time Betty Rabbit 
ran away from her home in a 
hole-country. She ran far away to 
see her grandmother who gave her 
a little diamond as big as her little 
shoe. Then Betty Rabbit ran back 
home to her mother. 


Her mother said, ““‘Where have 
you been, Betty Rabbit?” 

““T’ve been to see Grandmother.” 

“Well, why did you go?” asked 
her mother. 

**Cause I wanted to.” 

And not even the diamond as big 
as her little shoe kept Betty Rabbit 
from getting a spanking ‘cause she 


ran away without asking her 
mother. 


Pretty soon Betty Rabbit and 


her sister Mary Rabbit and her 
brother Billy Rabbit all set out to 
see a fox and a bird. No, they 
didn't go to visit the fox ‘cause a 
fox would eat them up; but the bird 


said, “I won't eat you up, little 
rabbits. Come right up into my 
nest.” 


And what do you suppose the 
little rabbits saw up in the nest? 
They saw six teeny-weeny little 
yellow eggs and the cutest little 
yellow birdie peeping out of an egg 
shell, almost hatched out. One 
little egg was all cooked, and the 
mother bird gave each little rabbit 
a bite of egg. 

“Now let's go to see Grand- 
mother Rabbit,” said Betty Rabbit. 

Then the little rabbits—Betty 


Rabbit—hopped on. And _ they 
saw two Indians running fast. 

“Why are you running, Indians?” 
asked Betty Rabbit. 

“We're running ‘cause the trees 
are running after us,” 
Indians. “Mother Tree and Daddy 
Tree and Sister Tree want to come 
and live with us and we have ‘no 
room for them, so we are running 
away and they are running after 
us.” 

“We are so sorry for you, In- 
dians,"’ said Betty Rabbit. 

Betty Rabbit and Mary Rabbit 
and Billy Rabbit hopped along 






said the- 
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Cail the Health of 
Your Little Ones 


ANDWICHES and goodies for 
the children’s lunch may be pre- 
ared in the evening and put away 
in the QUEEN’S PANTRY bread 
and cake cabinet. In the morning 
when the youngsters are ready to 
start for school mother will not ha 
to rush to get their lunch ready for 
it is waiting for her in the QUEEN’S 
PANTRY. Sandwiches, cake or 
cookies are fresh and tempting, for 
this cabinet is scientifically designed 
with just the right amount of ven- 
tilation to insure keeping the con- 
tents sweet and fresh. 


The following points of superi- 
ority have placed many thousand 
QUEEN’S PANTRY cabinets in 
American homes: 

Size, 20” high, 1314” 
deep. 

Made of rust-proof galvanized 
iron. 

Finish, aluminum bronze enamel 
baked on; easy to clean. 

Scientifically ventilated; prevents 
mold; insures keeping contents fresh 
and sweet. 

Vermin proof. 

Front hinge door. 

Shipped knocked down which pro- 
tects cabinet in transit; easily set up. 


THE QUEEN’S PANTRY, as 
described above, will be ship 
Me — receipt of van 32 <a 
aa UE your postman $2.98 when 
your Q UEEN’S PANTRY is deliv- 
ered. We pay all shipping charges. 


wide, 11” 


West of Missouri River 50 cents extra. 
Finished in White Enamel 50 cents extra, 


THE McANULTY COMPANY 


Dept. C. L., 17 N. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL- 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


McANULTY COMPANY 
Dept. C. L., 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Gentlemen:— Please ship at once Queen's Pan- 
try Bread and — denn as descri in Child 
Life. I will stman upon ag if not 
satisfied IT will return cabinet to you within five 
days after arrival and you wil! refund my money 
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TWINS TRAVELOGUES 


BY WELTHY HONSINGER 


Colored Paper Doll | 
Cut-Outs 
of INDIA 


the country of magic and 
mystery and multitudes. 








again till they saw twelve little 
light blue birdies. 

“Where did you come from, 
little blue birdies?’ asked Betty 
Rabbit. 


“We came down from our nest 
on top of the moon. A giant lives 
near us on top of the moon; but he 
doesn't eat little birds ‘cause we 
sing tohim. Two little girls dance 
on two sides of the moon with 
click-clacks that they squeeze. 
When they see the giant coming 
they run home to their mothers as 
fast as they can, or he will drop 
them into his soup and eat them up. 
But when the giant goes to sleep 
the little girls dance again with 
their click-clacks that they squeeze. 

‘On the bottom of the moon are 
twenty-one hundred sunny daisies 
that shine very bright. They live 
all the time and shine all the night 
and nobody ever picks them. They 

| shut their shiny eyes and go to 










A Portfolio of five cards of 
cut-outs beautifully colored. 


A book of stories of the 
travels of Mona and Mani, 
Indian twins. 





PRICE, NET 


50c per set, Postpaid 


in any quantity 










THE ABINGDON PRESS | 


oe. Sere 1590 Fifth Ave. | 

BOSTON... .581 Boylston St. (Copl : ; 

PIPPSBURGH 1-50.19 Pith Ave, sleep all the days; but they are 
PINCINNATT 00... Phim St |_| very bright at night. 

» CI n'a 5a'G.d die eo de seen 40 Rush St | 

KANSAS CITY........... 1121 McGee 8S | 


“The Man in the Moon was just 
bringing his aeroplane out of his 
hangar to fly around in the sky 
when we left. He has a jolly round 
face and he smiles all the time. He 
ou! Boy: | lives in a heat-village. He doesn't 
CLIMAX | have to have any stove to cook on 
eames or to warm by. He just cooks his 

food outside in the heat under the 
grass. 


He has a light as big as his head. 
He lights it at night when we go to 
bed and turns it out in the morning. 
He has a great big head and a tiny 
body and he sits in a tiny chair.” 

Betty Rabbit and Mary Rabbit 
and Billy Rabbit hopped along 
again. They saw a baby donkey 
and a baby burro digging holes in a 
sand pile. 


eH Dw —'WVOAY eovxcor asstY 
| 


8 CITY. it. 
SAN FRANCISCO .......7 City Hall Ave 
PORTLAND, Ore., 304-313 Artisans Bldg. 

























TRADE MARK 
Slip-on 


Baby Pants 


Patented 


SEE THAT SMOOTH SURFACE 


“Why are you digging holes in 
the sand, Baby Donkey and Baby 
SANITARY LEGor WAIST OPENING | Burro?’ asked Betty Rabbit. 





Well ‘Ventilated No Seam To Catch Dirt or Water “We are digging holes to put our 
O MOTHER would intentionally endanger the life of her little one. Yet millions feet in 30 that the worms cannot 
of deadly germs may collect under a small surface. This can’t happen with bite our toes. 


CLIMAX BABY PANTS! They have no seam nor rough surface to catch dirt 
and water. Besides the yellow rubber used in Climax garments is boilable. 


Either with net or all rubber. Colors—white, yellow or flesh. (The yellow rubber is boilable.) 


Then Betty Rabbit and Mary 
Rabbit and Billy Rabbit met a big 





Small, medium and large sizes, 50c a pair. Extra large, 75c a pair. Daddy Wolf. He said, “Good 
If your dealer does not carry the CLIMAX line, write for our catalog of women’s and morning, little rabbits, where are 
babies’ sanitary garments. Be sure to state name of your dealer. you going 7 
CLIMAX SPECIALTY COMPANY, 1515 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. “We are going to see our grand- 
mother.” 
LL TMT CATT | a cc cc, 
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“Well, Ill go, too,” said Mr. 
Wolf. 

But the little rabbits said, 
“We're sorry, Mr. Wolf, but we 
would rather go alone.” They 
didn't want the Daddy Wolf to 
go to their grandmother's house. 

Betty Rabbit and jMary Rabbit 
and Billy Rabbit hopped along 
again and met the Three Bears. 
There was Daddy Bear and Mama 
Bear and Baby Bear, and the little 
rabbits were afraid of the Daddy 
Bear, so they hid behind a tree 
and the bears didn’t see them. 

When Betty Rabbit and Mary 
Rabbit and Billy Rabbit reached 
Grandmother Rabbit's house. she 
gave them some cake and some 
ice cream; but they didn’t want 
any water for they were just play- 
rabbits. 


FRANCES HARTMAN DE HUFF 
Age 334 years Santa Fe, N. M. 


EASTER 


ON EASTER night when I go 
to bed, 


I look for the Easter Bunny, 
But all I can see is his head, 
And, oh, but he is so funny! 


On Easter day I look for the eggs— 


The Bunny's as quiet as a 
mouse— 


I find just lots of candy eggs 
As | look all over the house. 


EMILIE HILL 


Age 10 years Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 


] WENT to California. On the 

way out we saw many Indians. 
We went across the prairie. I saw 
many little prairie dogs. When 
we came to the Grand Canyon my 
father bought me a bow and arrow. 
The canyon was about 3,000 feet 
deep. 

We went over many mountains. 
One mountain was so steep that 
we had to have three engines— 
two in back and one in front. 
When we got to California it was 
very beautiful. I lived about a 
block from the ocean. 


Yours sincerely, 


CAMERON NEWELL 
Duluth, Minn. 


Joy Givers Club 


What Are You Doing 
to help Your Little Girl 


Pollyanna Ready-to-Make, “You Sew It” 
Doll Clothes are instructive and educational 


They come placed on cards and have the appearance of 
a ready-made garment. If you are interested in having 
your little girl learn to sew, send for a Teenie Pollyanna 
Set which consists of a doll, six assorted ready-to-make 
garments, complete with trimming, needle, thimble, 
thread and clasps. These sets can be purchased at your 
dealers or remit $1.00 and we will forward same POST- 
PAID. 


Larger Pollyanna Outfits with- 
out doll, consisting of three 
garments ready to make, for 
dolis 18 inches at $2.00. 


POLLYANNA COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Ready-to-Make “You Sew It” 
Doll Clothes, Ready-Made Doll Clothes, Sewing Sets, 
Mama Dolls, Sand Filling Toys and REES DAVIS 
Floating Toys, Soft, Novelty and Character Dolls. 


1120-22 West 35th Street Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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Playtime Indoors Develops Artistic Talent with 


THE DRAW-O-GRAPH 


THE TOY WITH A PURPOSE 


OMBINE aartistic training with hours of amusement for children with this 
drawing board and its ingenious guiding device, the pantograph. It teaches 

the detail of drawing and is as entertaining as a game. Children can copy and 
enlarge attractive pictures supplied with each outfit, or magazine covers and 
story book illustrations, thus training the eye and hand for creative art work. 





The Draw-O-Graph is a beautiful mahogany 
finished easel blackboard, completely equipped 
with pantograph, drawing paper, colored chalks 
and crayons, water color paints, drawing pen- 
cil, erasers, thumb tacks, pictures to copy and 
booklet of instructions. The Draw-O-Graph 
is supplied in two sizes. The Draw-O-Graph 


MAKE THE CHILDREN HAPPY 


The Draw-O-Graph is made in three [7 ™ 


THE NEW YORK WOODWORKING CORP. 
506 East 19th St., New York City 


styles: : : 
Draw-O-Graph Junior—Plain white | 
drawing board, size 18°x20", equipped 
with all accessories, except blackboard | 
attractively boxed $2.7 i 
Draw aph Medium-—Easel black- 
board, completely equipped, makes i 
same size picture as Junior $4.50 
Draw. ra e—Easel black- | 
board, 25"x27". Equipment includes 
larger supply of paints and crayons $6.95 i 


Junior, supplied in one size only, is a plain 
white drawing board. =~ 
_The Draw-O-Graph has a real pantogra 
with clear vision tracing point and adjustable 
pencil holder. Using the pantograph you can 
enlarge any picture to three times its original 
size gone on drawing paper or on the black- 

ard. 


WITH A USEFUL PLAYTHING 


Please send DRAW-O-GRAPH 
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Here’s New Joy for 


Your Clever 
Child 


Nothing so rounds out a child’s char- 
acter—breeding quick perceptions, gen- 
tleness and refined tastes—as music. And 
to furnish musical toys which the child can 
play without instruction is the object of 


‘‘The Music House 
for Children’’ 





Portable Phonograph 


Wonderful Tone 


Here's a phonograph priced low enough to make 


it an economical gift for the children and with tone 
enough to give delight to the entire family. Light 
enough to be carried from nursery to living room or 
porch, etc. Plays “Bubble Book”’ and all children’s 
records and also plays the ordinary 10-inch dance 
and song records. Strong, durable, handsome, with 
a beautifully toned soun * box—shipped prepaid for 
only $18.75 






Cornet 


A real musical instrument. 
octave, sweet and melodious. Plays 
all simple time melodies and bugle 
calls. A beautiful horn that will 
appeal to every real live boy. Ship- 
ped prepaid for only $2.45. 


Ukeleles 


One of the easiest instruments to 
learn and one of the sweetest toned. 
Exactly like the big, expensive instry- 
ment used by the Hawaiians. A 
wonderful gift for any child—girl 
or boy—and inexpensive. Shipped 
prepaid for only $1.95. 


A New Bubble Book 


Another delightful Bubble Book has been added to 
the fourteen books originally published. Nearly 
every well appointed home where there are children 
owns one or more of these books. And we can rec- 
ommend this No. |5 as a meritorious addition to this 
collection. This or any other number sent prepaid 
in United States for only $1.00. 


Full 
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Five Day Return Privilege on Every 
Article You Order. Shipment 
Made Prepaid. 


THE CARTER B. CORDNER CO. 


Dept. 14 
1020 Wilson Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Fo ee hee eee ee ree ee oe 


CARTER B. CORDNER CO. Dept. 14 
1020 Wilsen Avenue, Chicago, It. 
Gentlemen: 

I enclose remittance covering articles which I 


have checked. If I am not ple with them, 
they will be returned within five days and my 
money will be refunded. 
O)Portable Phonograph.............. $18.75 
LPNS k ddasai deve asc sb eee Doe's 1.95 
oC ee ee en PT 2.45 
O)Bubbile Book (give number)....each 1.00 
We we ee ere 1.25 
6.00 


(Genuine Ludwing & Ludwing) 
OJunior Drummer’s Complete Outfit 20.00 
OHarmonicas 50c to 2.25 


Ask for particulars. 
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CHILD LIFE 


IN THE SPRING 


[N THE spring there are flowers 
Blooming everywhere, 
Roses cover lovely bowers. 
Perfuming all the ‘air. 


ELIZABETH DOLMAN 
Age 8 years Modesto, Calif. 


JOY GIVING 


NE day I was walking along 
the street and | saw a poor 
boy behind me. I remembered I 
had two cents in my pocket, so 
I let it drop. Then I ran off so 
he wouldn't catch up to me and 
tell me about it. I knew the boy 
was poor because he had on old 
torn overalls and a straw hat and 
his feet were bare. 


PAUL NISBET CRITCHBON 
Age 8 years Sewickley, Pa. 


Dear Child Life: 


AM a subscriber and would like 

to belong to the Joy Givers’ 
Club. I have written this poem 
for it. 


AT NIGHT 


MY LITTLE bed is like a house 
to me 
When all the stars are laughing 
with glee. 
The moon is shining on my bed. 
The pillow so soft is under my head. 
And every night I go to sleep 
I dream a dream that is tiny 
and sweet. 


BETTY WHITNEY 


Age 9 years Berkeley, Calif. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


AM so glad that we have a 

really and truly children’s maga- 
zine. Mother buys CHILD LIFE 
for me every month and I like it 
so much. I have read everything 
in it and I can hardly wait for the 
next one. I, too, have tried to 
write a poem which | am sending 
to you. I would like to be a mem- 
ber of the Joy Givers’ Club. 


Yours truly, 


ELIZABETH E. DOLMAN 
Age 8 years Modesto, Calif. 
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Fascinating Child’s Play 


Charming spring pageant, just the thing 
you are loo! ing for in classes in dramatics, 
music and dancing. 


STAR DUST FAIRY 
By Eliza Buffington 


Solves that everlasting commencement 
Eee... ‘What shall we prepare for ex- 

ibition?”’ 

It is a mystic story told with pictures, 
song and dance. The book contains the 
music and careful descriptions and photo- 
graphs of the pantomime, the dance figures, 
costumes and stage settings, so that it is 
easy to give and teach. 

Packed with each book comes a quaint 
puzzle, a tiny statue, ideal for stimulating 
an interest in modelling. 

“A happy combination for children of 
dance, song and puzzle’’"—N. Y. World 


$2 postpaid 
From any bookseller, trade supplied by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale dealers in the 
books of all publishers 

354 Fourth Ave. at 26th St., New York 


——— 


ET eT 


Ada Maxon’s 
Frocks for Tots 


For Sale at 
All Dealers 


ADA MAXON 


459 E. Water St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Have You Ever Given a Play? 
It's a, to do, lots of fun—inter- 
esting and instructive, ideal for raising 

funds for any purpose. 

The Old for 
children is &@ catalogue of the BEST 
PLAYS ONLY that. are obtainable. 


DY. 
to anyone interested in on 
Plays for children for home. l, 
or public performance. 


OLD TOWER PRESS, Ltd., 431 S. Dearborn St.. Chicago 












SUNT EATER 


For the Children’s Room iE 
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The PIPER of DREAMS 


A lovely picture in full color 
By Estella Canziani 
Over one hundred thousand copies of 
this beautiful picture have been sold. 
**The Piper of Dreams is to the school- 
room and the child’s own room what 
‘Peter Pan’ is to the theatre and the 
boys’ and girls’ bookshelf.” At your 
picture dealers’ $3.50 or by mail direct 
from us, securely wrapped, $3.65. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Book and Art Publishers 
Devt. C. 755 Boylston Street, Boston 
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JOHNNY-JWJMP-UP 


ARLY in April Johnny-jump- 

up was waiting for spring to 
come, when he heard a little voice 
that said, ““Tweet, tweet, wake up!” 
It was the Bluebird. 

Then Johnny began pushing up 
through the ground. 

When the people saw the. flower 
they said, “Spring has come at 
last!" 

The next day a little girl came 
and picked all his brothers and 
sisters. When she came to Johnny 
she said, ““This one is too pretty 
to pick!” 

Then she heard a little voice 
say, “Please pick me and take me 
down to the sick girl in the alley.” 

The little girl picked him and 
took him and his brothers and sis- 
ters to the sick girl. 

He was the happiest flower of all 
when he heard the little sick girl 
say, “This one is the prettiest 
one!” and she pointed to Johnny. 


KATHRYN ZIKE 


Age 9 years Manilla, Ind. 







Dear CHILD LIFE: 


WO years ago I went west as 
far as Seattle, Wash. We 
left here and went to Winnipeg 
Canada, then across the prairies 
till we came to the mountains. 
Here we stopped at Lake Louise 


and went up the mountain to the 
lake. 


Lake Louise is 5,670 feet high 
and there was ice on the lake in 
June. 


There was a hotel on the lake 
shore where we had our dinner, 
and I looked through a telescope 
at a tea house on the top of a 
mountain 2,000 feet higher than 
Lake Louise. Later we went down 
to the train and started on through 
the snow-capped mountains. Most 
of the time we had two engines. 
We followed the Kicking Horse 
River all day and finally came to 
Vancouver, where we saw the 


Pacific Ocean. 
Your little friend, 


ROBERT WORKS 


Age 8 years Duluth, Minn. 
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Rough and 
Tumble 


ROM the time they get up 
until they go to bed at night, 
the buoyant animation of youth 
is hard on hosiery. Rips, tears, 
holes that almost defy mending, 
make the hosiery bills loom large. 


2 


HOSE SUPPORTERS 


with the famous Oblong All-Rubber Button Clasps pro- 
tect the stockings or socks and as the name suggests 
are very GENTLE on hosiery. Sold everywhere. 
















































Please ask for them by name. 







GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston 
Makers, Boston Garter—Velvet Grip—for Men 









What do your boys and girls 
know about Korea? 


Let them be introduced to 
the Hermit Kingdom by 


KIM and 
CHIN CHU 


The Korean Twins 


. TWINS 
™ TRAVELOGUES 


By WELTHY HONSINGER 
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A Pertfolio of four cards of 
Korean colored paper doll cut- 
outs and a book of stories of 
the twins. 


ker 50 cents per set, postpaid 
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The Adventures of 


MAYA 


BEE 


By WALDEMAR BONSELS 


Beautifully illustrated 
in color by Homer Boss 


Maya was not a bee like 
other bees. You thrill with 
her adventures. You love her. 
This book will surprise you by 
its charm. It is steeped in 
beauty. It has a delicious 
humor. 


Denver Post: “This notable book 
for children should solve the question 
for all who are looking for an accept- 
able gift, and the child who gets it 
may consider itself lucky.” 


Hildegarde Hawthorne in N.Y. 
Herald: ‘‘A book so full of charm- 
ing fancy, of the most acute observa- 
tion of nature, which is but’ the 
clearer for its fairy character, that 
the author deserves to become a 
favorite with thousands of happy 
children, to whom this one book will 
give many hours of joy. It has been 
rendered into exquisite English.” 


N.Y. Tribune: ‘You have only 
to read MAYA aloud once to any 
child you know. . . Then the 
sole danger is in being compelled to 
repeat it too often.” 


Chicago Daily News: “I can 
only suggest that if. you are a little 
person be very good and Santa will 
surely bring you Maya, and if you 
are a big person with pennies enough 
to spend, buy Maya, for you will love 
her, this little Maya, this bee.” 


ORDER FORM 


THOMAS SELTZER 
5 West 50th Street, New York 


Please send me....... -..copies of MAYA 


THE BEE, at the price of $3.00 each. 


reading CHILD LIFE. 
I am in the fourth grade. 
nine years old. 

I have been in Norway two times 
and across the Atlantic Ocean four 
| times. My grandfather gave me a. 
boat over there in Norway to use. 
I also learned to ski over there. 

The weather has turned cold so 
the ice has frozen, and we go 
skating. 

Best wishes for CHILD LIFE and 


CHILD LIFE 


Dear Editor: 


MY” FATHER has sent for 
I have been 
I like it. 
I am 


CHILD LIFE. 


its readers. 


INGOLV PETERSON 
Age 9 years 


ADVICE 


M* MOTHER said for me 
To be the best of boys, 


And not go on the street at night 


And make a lot of noise. 


ROBERT CLAY 
Age 7 years 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


I ENJOY the stories and poems 
that have been published in 


the CHILD LIFE magazine. 


For our Riley-day program, my 
teacher, Miss Johnson, teacher of 
school number 70 of Indianapolis, 
asked how we could keep the Riley 
There were 
many ways suggested, such as dress- 
ing dolls, making scrap books, cut- 
ting paper dolls and making puzzles. 
We did so and tried to give joy 
unto others who are not able to 
run and play games as we are. 
The committee -who first were 
through had twelve scrap books, 
six dolls, snd seven boxes of paper 


spirit in the. hospitals. 


dolls. 


children and adults. 
and dolls. 


of the CHILD LIFE. 
Yours truly, 
ELEANOR. WARNER 


and give him practicall; 
advantages he would hove at the best private 


Ze to 12 years of age b a 
with the modern meth ce and super- 
vision of a great day school, eiislnbed 1897, with 
a world-wide reputation for training young children. 
Write for information to 


Fordville, N. D. 


Logansport, Ind. 





The name of our club is “The 
Joy Givers’ Club” for we try to 
give joy to the poor and disabled 


For the babies we gave rattles 


I would like to be a joy giver 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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TEACH YOUR CHILD 


at Home 
ly the same educational 


ue system teaches children from kinder- 
mndence at home, 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
11 Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Rock-A-Bye 
Wal ated No.18 


2719 N. Leffingwell Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Children’s Own Magazine 


Offers the 
Opportunity 


for which you have been looking 
—to earn some extra money 
during your spare time. 


Perhaps you are already 
beginning to make plans 
for your vacation. If so 
Child Life will give you 
the extra money. 


Child Life is a magazine which 
parents have been wanting—they 
find it a wonderful help and are 
glad to place it in the hands of 
their children. Every one who 
sees Child Life is interested be- 
cause of its attractiveness and 
its appeal to children. 


Write today for our agency 
proposition 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
536 S. Clark St. Chicago, Iil. 
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Dear Miss Waldo: 


HIS vacation I went to Red- 
wood Lodge and it was very, 
very fine. 

They had puppies and turkeys; 
and the little turks climbed a mul- 
berry tree. Every time the turkey 
heard a noise he said, “Gobble, 
gobble, gobble!” 


Goodbye, 


EDGAR BRYANT 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Age 6 years 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


Il RECEIVED my first copy of 
CHILD LIFE yesterday and 
was so pleased with it. I like all 
the departments but I think I 
like where you print music best 
of all. 
I am eleven years old and a 
Freshman. The town we live in 
is not very big (only about 30,000) 
but is a very pretty place with lots 
of trees and flowers. It gets pretty 
hot inthe summer. I have no pets 
right now, though I have had cats, 
: chickens, rabbits, and a dog. 
. I wonder if many of your readers 
have seen Douglas Fairbanks’ Ger- 
man police dog and his puppy 
“Zorro’? I have. 

I love to read and have a great 
many books. I would just love to 
have some readers write to me as 
I often get lonely. I will answer 
all the letters I get. I often think 
how much fun it would be to have 
a correspondence with some one 
you'd never even seen! 

Very truly, 
HELEN FERGUSON 


211 North 14th Street 
Fort Smith, Ark. 






















Dear Miss Waldo: 


UR teacher takes CHILD LIFE. 
We children all enjoy it very 
much—especially the cut-outs. 

I should like to have more infor- 
mation about the Joy Givers’ Club. 
I shall be pleased to send some of 
my drawings and stories. 









Your new little friend, 


HOWARD FRITZ 
Sebewaing, Mich. 














Age 11 years 





Joy Givers Club 279 










Will You Let Baby 
Risk Pins, Buttons and 
other Floor Dangers? 






You're not blind to 
the advantages of 
modern electric irons 
in place of the old 
sad irons: nor of fur- 
=, _ . of 


on sbund to to Kiddie- 
Koop’s manifold util- 
ities over the old- 
fashioned crib? 


Are floors a safe playplace for baby? Does the fact of a thousand acci- 
dents every month, some fatal, from potty be med playthings— falls, burns, , 
etc.— frighten with its possibilities for your 

You will do well to know the day-and-night, fcbaccnnibeni, upstairs-and- 
down utility and safety of Kiddie-Koop; w it serves better than the con- 
stant care of a nursemaid; how a “better baby” is many times surer, and 
how a great relief is assured to mother. 
e wi le story of this wonderful boon is gor for the asking. Simply 

“Send your free Kiddie-Koop Crib Booklet. 


E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 466 Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
(In Canada: LEA-TRIMBLE CO., Toronto) 


Kippre-KOoP 


say: 


Ask at stores for 


Two sizes: 42 ins. 
Kiddie-Koop by 


exact name - con- and 52 ins. 

firm by name- Bas (Standard crib 

plate sinet length) 
Modern B Playpen 





Sa RENEE RESELL Eee eerTeeEETOE NE 


BUNNY BREECHES ; 


(PATENTED) 


Attractive overalls in rose, yellow, copen 
and khaki for boys and girls making ¢ —_ 

appear as bunnies. Siz 4, 

Dost postpaid $2.00. Send for iiiusirated clr. 


MISTRESS PATTY L. COMFORT 
North Cambridge, Mass. 
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CHILDS 
SHOE 









everything to outfit babies and 
children atop to6 years). Also 


ey back if n 


par furniture, vip v 
low. satisfied. 
Style Book i Free. Waite TODAY. 





tet? New Yo 


158 $s" Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
es, Venezuela, Salvador and India = 10c. 
Service, a Cee — etc. ONLY 


Prevent foot troubles and outwear ordi- 

nary shoes. They heip children’s feet to 

Ww as nature inten , and are comforta- 

le, good-lookin — Made from 

Dark Tan and Ik leather with flexi- 

| soles and cprins heels. Leather is firm, 
ut soft 










Finest approval sheets, 50 to 60%. Agents 
Wanted. Big 72-p. Lists Free. We Buy Stamps. 


Estab. 25 yrs. HUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept.i40. St.Louis Mo, 


WE TEACH YOUR 


BOY= GIRL 


TO EARN MONEY BY 


‘| DRAWING 


IN YOUR HOME~Write to-day 
FOR A TIRE sac 


Picrure 


gy oN LESSON 


NATIONAL SCHOOL °f CARICATURE 
AND ADVERTISING ART 
27 FULTON STREET — NEW 











Made in 

Tan Elk Style 3251 
Send for a descriptive catalog illustrating 
moccasins for every member of the a 


BERKSHIRE MOCCASIN CO. nowstor, sass. 


RAND MCNALLY 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


12 Great Series Totaling 150 Volumes 


By the best authors and illustrators of 
children’s books 


For sale at all shops and stores where 
books are sold. 





a 


Mothers —‘“N\" Stands for Quality, 
Comfort and Economy in Infants’ 
and Children’s Underwear 


[Ts the trademark of an organization 
of specialists in underwear needs for your 
children. “AM” Garments are made of fine 

quality fabrics, sized to fit comfortably and care- 

fully finished. Every underwear need for babies 
to children 16 years is made under the “AA” 
trademark. 


“NA” Diaper-Supporting Bands for the 3-cornered or 
oblong diaper. 


“NA” Infants’ Shirts in foldover and buttoned styles. 
“MA” Waist Union Suits for girls and boys—and 
“NA” Waists for children—in knit and woven fabrics. 


Many other styles in plain Union Suits and separate garments 
that will appeal to your sensible judgment as to what is best 
in underwear for your children. 


Children Outgrow Them— 
But Do Not Outwear Them 


Look for the red “AA” trademark when you shop for your 
children’s underwear. It’s a certainty of satisfaction. 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















